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COFFEE AND COMIC SONGS. 


By DurtTon Cook. 








Tue man who could ‘sing a good song’ was at one time judged to 
possess a very valuable and engaging talent; he was specially 
assured of a hearty welcome in society of a convivial and carousing 
sort. It was not absolutely required that the good song should be 
a comic song; it might be, as the Clown in Twelfth Night proposes, 
either ‘a love-song or a song of good life,’ while, no doubt, great 
favour was awarded to ditties in commendation of the winecup or 
the chase. The Sir Harry Bumpers of the period, being, as the 
stage direction runs, ‘ discovered drinking,’ might toast melodiously 
‘the maiden of bashful fifteen ;’ other revellers carolled of Bright 
Chanticleer, of Old Towler, and the Death of the Stag, or hymned 
to Bacchus, lauding the bottle and the punchbowl, and contemning 
bitterly the milksops who went to bed sober. The company thus 
took turns in contributing to what were known as the pleasures of 
the evening; the chairman ever and anon, mallet in hand, like 
Tony Lumpkin in the alehouse-room, with punch and tobacco, and 
‘Several shabby fellows’ about him, ‘knocking himself down for a 
song.’ But, no doubt, the professedly comic song was much in 
favour upon these occasions. Tony’s own song, made upon the ale- 
house, the Three Jolly Pigeons, is alike of a droll and jovial cha- 
racter, and may further be accepted as a proof that its author was 


hot quite the hopeless dunce he has been generally accounted. 
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Nor was the comic song in vogue only at such establishments as 
the Three Pigeons, or admired simply by such auditors as ‘ Dick 
Muggins, the exciseman; Jack Slang, the horse-doctor; little 
Aminadab, who ground the music-box; and Tom Twist, who spun 
the ‘pewter-platter.’ Was not Dr. Goldsmith himself a singer of 
comic songs ? and did he not from time to time favour the Turk’s 
Head Club, numbering among its members Johnson and Burke, 
Reynolds and Hawkins, Topham Beauclere’and Bennet Langton, 
with his choice ballad about ‘an old woman tossed in a blanket 
seventeen times as high as the moon’ ? 

There must have been quite a rank growth of comic songs, how- 
ever, almost a public passion for comic singing, when Jeffrey, writ- 
ing in the Ldinburgh Review of the Iejected Addresses, described 
one of the examples—‘ A new Halfpenny Ballad by a Picnic Poet’— 
as ‘a good imitation of what was not worth imitating; that tre- 
mendous mixture of vulgarity, nonsense, impudence, and miserable 
puns which, under the name of humorous songs, rouses our polite 
audience to a far higher pitch of rapture than Garrick or Siddons 
ever was able to inspire.’ Other of the Addresses reminded the 
critic of ‘the happier efforts of Colman,’ though the caricatures in 
question were contrived apparently with an entirely different inten- 
tion ; for the authors were so little satisfied with their endeavours 
in this direction, or so convinced that they had misfitted the sub- 
ject of their satire, that ‘ Punch’s Apotheosis,’ which had appeared 
in their first issue as a parody of Colman, was in later editions put 
forth as a travestie of Theodore Hook. George Colman the Younger 
was, indeed, a highly-esteemed purveyor of comic songs. Such 
productions as ‘A Clerk I was in London gay, Jemmy linkum 
feedle ;’ or ‘A Traveller stopped at a Widow’s Gate ;’ or ‘Says 
Lobsky to his ugly Wife,’ &c., were wont to afford singular delight 
to the audiences of the past. It can hardly be said, however, that 
these effusions of Colman’s Muse—never a very cleanly or decorous 
nymph—are much to be preferred to the comic songs of our modern 
music-halls. The Quarterly reviewer, who hinted that Colman 
was little better than ‘a poetical jack-pudding,’ had some reason 
for entertaining that unfavourable opinion. 

In early life Theodore Hook acquired distinction as the author 
and composer of various songs for the stage; but he afterwards 
became still more famous for his extemporaneous singing to his own 
pianoforte accompaniment. It was admitted that he failed now 
and then, when he made his attempt too early or too late in the 
evening ; but the call being well timed, and the audience of a kind 
to excite his ambition, his success became something marvellous, 
the music being frequently, but not invariably, as new as the verses. 
Of couzse such efforts were hardly imitable; and Hook remained 
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unrivalled. Nevertheless Hook’s performances must have given a 
curious stimulus to private house, as distinguished from stage or 
public-house, singing. It may be said, indeed, that Hook brought 
comic songs into the drawing-room, a region which until then had 
confined its acquaintance to songs of sentiment. His social success 
as a comic singer secured Hook his valuable Government appoint- 
ment as Accountant-General of the Mauritius, of which, by reason 
of his own recklessness and the dishonesty of others, he was deprived 
some six years later. 

There is evidence about this date ofthe general favour bestowed 
upon comic singing in the fact that Charles Dickens, as a very young 
child, was encouraged to sing small comic songs, and was accord- 
ingly ‘elevated on chairs and tables, both at home and abroad, for 
the more effective display of his talents.’ Recalling these perform- 
ances, he found, as he related in mature life, that his own shrill 
little voice of childhood tingled again in his ears, and he blushed to 
think what a horrible little nuisance he must have been to many 
unoffending grown-up people who were called upon to admire him. 
It is not probable, however, that his juvenile efforts were unkindly 
judged, considering the estimation in which comic singing was then 
held and the hearty applause it was wont to obtain. In middle- 
class life the supper still flourished as a regular meal, and over their 
punch men proposed toasts and sentiments, or called upon each 
other to sing comic songs by way of passing the hours pleasantly. 
It may be difficult now to credit that comfort was obtainable from 
the delivery, in private life, of such obsolete songs, say, as ‘ The 
Cat’s-meat Man,’ or ‘All round my Hat,’ or ‘ Going out a-Shooting ;’ 
but opinion has undergone a change in relation to these and various 
other matters. Indeed, it is possible that, in certain phases of 
life, at the meetings of students, the ‘ wines’ or the supper-parties 
of undergraduates, &c., there may linger traditions touching the 
pleasures of comic singing, and adventurous youths may still essay 
deplorable performances of the kind in question. The stage of the 
past, it may be noted, was busy in providing fresh stores of comic 
songs; the low comedians were always singers; in the course of 
the most serious melodrama opportunity was always found for vocal 
efforts of a facetious sort; indeed, it was usually arranged that, at 
a particular period of the representation, the saucy soubrette and 
her lover, the humorous serving-man, should engage in a droll duet 
with a brisk dance between the verses. The suburban tea-gardens, 
not less than the Superior places of entertainment of the Vauxhall 
order, boasted their comic singers, while at such resorts as the 
Cave of Harmony or the Fielding’s Head—the home of the Back 
— to accept Thackeray’s pseudonyms for establishments 

at once enjoyed signal recognition—comic singing was a staple 
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attraction, however it descended at times, as Colonel Newcome 
wrathfully perceived, to depths of disgusting ribaldry, or alternated 
with what was called the British Brandy-and-Water School of Song, 
in which ‘ pathos and hospitality blended, and the praises of good 
liquor and the social affections were chanted in a barytone voice.’ 

Comic singing thus acquired in time the dignity of a distinct 
profession ; it was no longer necessary for the singer to be a mem- 
ber of a theatrical company; he could practise, as it were, indivi- 
dually and on his own account. The comic actor might profit by 
any vocal ability he possessed; but the singer was not required to 
appear upon the stage as a player. And a certain musical element 
which the law, or the advantages of evading it, had imparted to 
various entertainments of the stage, had ceased to be absolutely 
indispensable. There was an end to that long-prevailing system of 
legalising plays by tincturing them with music and designating 
them burlettas. Change in public taste should also be taken into 
account, with a modification of the character of our comedians and 
of the exertions expected from them. Comic songs had been 
always looked for when such players as Edwin and Suett, Liston, 
Harley, Reeve, and Wright entered upon the scene; nor was rele- 
vancy much regarded ; the comic song was to be forthcoming, let 
the play, or the part assumed by the actor, be what it might. Our 
popular Mr. Toole, who may, perhaps, be viewed as representing 
in some degree the old school of comic actors, although he does not 
now favour his audience with humorous songs in the course of the 
leading drama in his nightly programme, must own quite a repertory 
of effusions of that class, such as at one time he would freely have 
introduced in almost any play. But no one now witnessing a per- 
formance at the Adelphi, the Folly, or the Gaiety, let us say, 
expects the dramatic interest to be every now and then suspended, 
in order that a favourite actor may indulge in a comic song. In 
the past, however, even the Christmas clowns were singers of comic 
songs; the traditions of Grimaldi were reverenced during many 
years, and such compositions as ‘ Hot Codlins’ and ‘ Tippitywichet’ 
were, at any rate, attempted season after season by the successors 
and imitators of that eminent pantomimist and buffoon. 

The music-halls of the present time, important rivals of the 
stage—there are now upwards of two hundred of them open and 
flourishing in Great Britain—may be regarded as immediately 
founded upon the popular love of comic singing. In the absence of 
the professional comic singers, indeed—comiques they are fond of 
designating themselves—the existence of the music-halls would 
become scarcely conceivable. Of course the old-fashioned ‘ free 
and easy’ concerts and ‘harmonic meetings,’ held in the largest 
room of some well-established tavern, originated the music-hall as 
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a place of entertainment. Enterprise and a spirit of speculation, 
the desire to do things on a vast scale, which had converted the 
shop into the store or emporium, the inn into the hotel, the public- 
house into the gin-palace, operated in the case of the little low- 
ceilinged concert-room, with its square piano, its sanded floor, its 
Windsor chairs, and its ‘ singers’ table-—where the chairman, with 
the few performers ranged about him, sat and took nightly refresh- 
ment in full view of the assembly—and gradually it underwent 
transformation into the grand music-hall as we know it nowadays, 
with its brilliant chandeliers and sun-burners ; its carving, gilding, 
and fresco-painting ; its spacious stage and proscenium; and its 
varied performances, which have usually been found, when strictly 
considered, to approach so illicitly near to the entertainments of 
the stage. To the old ‘free and easy’ admission was obtainable 
without payment; the landlord regaled his patrons with music, and 
they in turn ordered more liquor than they absolutely needed with 
a view to his profit, the payment of the singers, and the good of the 
house generally. But with the music-halls was instituted a formal 
tariff of charges for admission: the visitor could elect to sit either 
in the stalls, the area, or the gallery, or could even secure a private- 
box, according to the disbursement he might decide to make at the 
entrance. There was still to be consumption of drink, however, in 
support of the institution, if the proprietor of the music-hall became 
less bodily present, as a familiar figure in the midst, than had been 
the landlord of the old harmonic public-house. The waiters were 
instructed to solicit further orders of the auditor who sat too long 
with an empty glass before him. Indeed it must be understood 
that the music-hall is but a ‘ free and easy’ of a larger growth, and 
is conducted strictly upon what may be called public-house prin- 
ciples. 

Perhaps no one benefited so much by the rise and aggrandise- 
ment of the music-halls as the comic singer. The market value of 
his powers and accomplishments increased to a curious extent. 
His services could no longer be exclusively retained at one establish- 
ment, but were distributed among several. His seat at ‘ the singers’ 
table’ knew him no more ; it was waste of time for him to sit listen- 
ing to the singing of others, when he could sing himself, if not in 
one place then in another, and obtain handsome reward for his 
exertions. He engaged a carriage, therefore, to convey him swiftly 
from music-hall to music-hall; he took ‘ turns’ at different establish- 
ments, appearing upon one stage to sing three songs in rapid suc- 
cession, and then departing to go through the same performance in 
a different neighbourhood. From a person of homely, unpretending, 
and even rather shabby air, he assumed a certain aspect of superi- 
ority, presented himself in strict and glossy evening-dress, donned 
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white-kid gloves, and carried an opera-hat ; he waxed his moustache, 
and sometimes he would even go so far as to curl his hair, with the 
understanding, of course, that, if the occasion required it, and his 
song needed any accompaniment of ‘ character,’ he should wear a 
disguise now and then, cover his head with an eccentric wig, or 
hide his face in a false beard, or, possibly, daub his nose with ver- 
milion. 

Successful caterers may be supposed to have understood the 
needs and tastes of those for whom they have catered. That the 
music-halls have thrived, have increased and multiplied, may be 
accepted as proof that they have been conducted upon a system 
approved by the public. Just as ‘the stage but echoes back the 
public voice,’ and ‘the drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give,’ so 
it may be urged the music-halls supply a general want, and are very 
much what their frequenters and supporters would have them be. 
At the same time, no one is bound to be satisfied with the existing 
state of things. <A desire to change and improve is natural to the 
majority of men. The Reformer is always with us, and it must be 
said of him that he has in his time done very good work for us; 
nor is there any reason for requiring him to hold his peace or his 
hand when it seems to him that he can speak or act with advan- 
tageous results. Many have judged that the music-hall method 
might be ameliorated ; that the vast establishments might be carried 
on beneficially with more or better music, and with less drinking ; 
that the obligation to drink shall be relaxed, or that at any rate 
the beverages supplied shall be of less intoxicating and deleterious 
quality. Comic songs and tobacco if you like and must, but why 
not with a coffee-cup accompaniment in lieu of the eternal tumbler 
of brandy-and-water ? This is the question asked by the reformers 
under mention, and they are trying hard to find a satisfactory 
answer. 

Of course there is very considerable difficulty in interfering with 
a man’s disposal of his leisure hours, in controlling his tastes and 
inclinations which, however uncommendable, are by no means illegal, 
and are not necessarily immoral. There has been objection also to 
what is often called ‘making people good by Act of Parliament,’ to 
attempts to dry-nurse them into ways and manners they would not 
adopt if their own dispositions were consulted. Moreover, among 
the poorer classes, on whose behalf the new Coffee Music-Hall 
Company would especially operate, there has always prevailed an 
opposition to patronage, a feeling of pique and almost resentment 
at any attempt to tamper in a pedagogic way with their pleasures, 
or to benefit them in spite of themselves. In this respect they can 
at any rate afford to be independent, and they take pride in the fact. 
Nevertheless, Acts of Parliament, even when their provisions have 
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seemed unduly rigorous and restrictive, have from time to time 
certainly benefited all classes of society, and men have often been 
meddled with to their profit. And it is to be borne in mind that 
the Coffee Music-Hall Company merely offers the public an alterna- 
tive place and kind of entertainment. It protests that the cheap 
enjoyments of the London poor present a distressing contrast to the 
cheap enjoyments, within the reach of the humblest even, in the 
third and fourth rate towns of the Continent. It recognises that in 
popular entertainments music is a great element which it is Wise in 
every way to foster, while intoxicating drink is the great element 
which it is of paramount importance to banish absolutely from the 
premises. It establishes, therefore, for the working and lower- 
middle classes nightly recreation—not differing much at present 
from the performances proffered at the ordinary music-halls, but 
freed altogether from the temptations and the evils arising from 
the sale and the consumption of alcoholic liquors. ‘ Listen, smoke, 
and laugh as much as you list,’ the society seems to say; ‘here 
is an entertainment very like to that you have approved else- 
where, thoroughly harmless, to which any man may take his wife 
and daughters, or even allow his wife and daughters to go by them- 
selves. But drunk you shall not get. Harmless potations and 
refreshments are much at your service, but beer and ardent spirits 
we don’t deal in. If those you must have, depart from our doors. 
You can be no customers of ours.’ 

There is much to be said in favour of the aims and labours of 
the company, which is no mere benevolent crotchet supported by the 
Lady Bountifuls of society, who are usually assiduous as much for 
their own amusement as for the benefit of others, but a business- 
like undertaking with commercial! objects in view; it is not a charity ; 
it looks forward to paying its way, and even to the return of a fair 
profit upon its outlay and transactions. How far its hopes in this 
respect may be baffled or accomplished cannot yet be stated; the 
experiment is still in progress. That it may effect much good can 
hardly be doubted, and its ultimate success, therefore, is ereatly to 
be desired. Meantime, its exertions may be sympathetically con- 
sidered. 

The Victoria Theatre, once called the Coburg—in honour of 
the husband of the Princess Charlotte, George IV.’s daughter— 
is in future to be known as the Royal Victoria Coffee Music-Hall. 
Cups and saucers now clatter and tinkle where once melodrama 
roared and stormed. The building has been secured for the pur- 
poses of the company at a very moderate rental; it offers many 
advantages as to situation, size, and fitness ; it is most commodious ; 
it 1s well known to the public, and it can be more conveniently 
managed than many smaller establishments. Large audiences are 
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indispensable to the success of coffee music-halls; for while the 
entertainments they provide are costly, the charges for admission 
are low, and the profits arising from the sale of tea and coffee are 
considerably less than those obtainable from the vending of 
wine, beer, and spirits. The Victoria Theatre was expressly con- 
structed to contain within its walls a numerous public. Still 
a crowded audience does not represent so very much money. Six 
hundred persons in the gallery at threepence per head only bring in 
seven pounds ten shillings to the exchequer of the theatre. Asa 
place of dramatic entertainment the Victoria has not prospered, or 
if some money has been made there, much more has been lost. 
Manager after manager has retired in a bankrupt state. The build- 
ing has often been tenantless. Probably the earliest times of the 
Victoria were its most successful; for the prices of admission were 
then comparatively high; and although the neighbourhood in which 
it stands was then but thinly populated, audiences flocked to it from 
the Middlesex side of the river, where the theatres were few in 
number, and subject to the stringent government, the ridiculous 
prejudices, of the Lord Chamberlain for the time being. But mis- 
fortunes befell the Victoria, and it sank lower and lower in public 
regard ; it suffered from the severe competition of Astley’s and the 
Surrey Theatre; the prices were reduced to the lowest possible point, 
but still the audiences did not attend in much larger numbers. Like 
other fallen and unhappy persons and things, it owned a history ; 
nevertheless, past respectability weighs but lightly against present 
disrepute. The stones of the old palace of the Savoy lie at the 
foundations of the theatre in the New Cut. Douglas Jerrold wrote 
plays for it, and Stanfield and Beverly painted sundry of its scenes. 
At the Victoria in 1834 Miss Mitford’s tragedy of Charles the First 
made acquaintance with the footlights. Edmund Kean had trod 
its stage, and Junius Brutus Booth, and Macready and Sheridan 
Knowles; and for the last time in England the sounds of Paganini’s 
violin were once heard in the Victoria Theatre. He appeared for 
the benefit of its leading actress, Miss Watson, with whom imme- 
diately afterwards he eloped to the Continent, never to return. 
Reforms in popular tastes and sentiments are not easy of accom- 
plishment, and can only be proceeded with gradually. We are not 
really a coffee-drinking nation, although we have advanced consider- 
ably in that respect since the time—it was the middle of the seven- 
teenth century—when a certain James Farr, a barber, who kept 
the coffee-house afterwards known as the Rainbow by the Inner 
Temple gates, was ‘ presented by the Inquest of St. Dunstan’s-in- 
the-West, for making and selling a sort of liquor called coffee, as a 
great nuisance and prejudice of the neighbourhood,’ &c. Yet at one 
time we were not a smoking nation, or we filled and puffed at our 
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pipes only to abandon them again; for some generations tobacco 
was little used in England. ‘Nobody smokes now,’ said divers of 
the fine gentlemen of the eighteenth century. The smoking-rooms 
in our old mansions were converted into powdering closets, the 
summer-houses into conservatories. A coat tainted with the fumes 
of tobacco was a sound reason for excluding its wearer from good 
society. Yet tobacco came into vogue again, although so potent 
a personage as King George IV., ‘famed,’ says an authority, 
‘alike for his elegance of manners and his good taste,’ did his 
utmost to oppose the invasion. The continental war regenerated 
alike the fumes of gunpowder and of tobacco. There is much 
smoking nowadays. And surely the coffee-cup accompanies the 
pipe or the cigar more agreeably and wholesomely than the in- 
toxicating or deleterious tumbler. We may become a coffee- 
drinking nation yet, especially in so far as our music-halls are 
concerned. 

To wean the audience from the habit of drinking ardent spirits, 
to encourage them in preferring liquors of a harmless sort, is a 
more important matter than the promotion of a taste for music of a 
better class, or the cultivation in the New Cut of a faculty for cri- 
ticism. In the first place it was desirable to supply the neighbour- 
hood with the same sort of entertainment, and as good, as could be 
obtained at what may be called the alcoholic music-halls. The 
singers who have won the favour and admiration of the beer and 
spirit consuming public have been engaged, therefore, to appear or 
to take ‘turns’ at the new institution. The same songs are sung, 
now to a temperate, and now to an intemperate, audience. Of the 
popularity of these compositions there is no need to speak. That 
they are often dull and vulgar; that at certain establishments the 
singers permit themselves great license, indulge in much unclean- 
ness of innuendo—this must be admitted. Comic songs and singers, 
perhaps, tend naturally towards coarseness; they are not, as are 
our plays and players, controlled and directed by an Examiner or 
Licenser, and they are apt to take undue advantage of their position 
of irresponsibility. They are less offensive, however, when judged 
at their worst, than the productions of the class which, in times 
past, revolted and outraged Colonel Newcome, although it should, 
in fairness, be added that women were not admitted to the old Caves 
of Harmony, whereas women form a large portion of the audience fill- 
ing the modern music-halls. Unfortunately, the prurient and the 
indecent are always powerfully represented in such communities, 
and -are very quick to scent, to prize, and applaud any ribald or 
impure illusion. There are certain animals that delight to wallow 
in foulness, and they have their types among human kind. But, 
of course, there need not be taint or error of this nature in music- 
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hall performances. Comic songs thrive because a large class admire 
them and find pleasure in them; and they are not to be preached 
or reviewed or abused out of existence. Indeed, it might reason- 
ably be urged that there must be merit in what so many approve. 
The songs appeal to that love of tune which is a sort of inherent 
possession of the people. They are flimsy enough, musically con- 
sidered, very likely; unscientific, unoriginal, borrowed or adapted 
generally from some earlier half-forgotten compositions ; but they 
succeed in striking or catching the ear, in lingering in the memory, 
haunting it often to its embarrassment. ‘The galleries promptly 
chorus them, the boys whistle them in the streets, the piano-organs 
diffuse them in a merry jingling manner. Is further proof needed 
that they are dear to the public? Nor are they only applauded in 
poor districts by music-hall audiences. It may be said that the 
orchestras of the West-end theatres are fed with the songs of the 
music-halls. Our ‘ polite audiences,’ as Jeffrey would say, are still 
to be roused to ‘a pitch of rapture’ by the humorous songs intro- 
duced into Christmas plays and extravaganzas, and even welcome 
the comic singers themselves borrowed from the cheapest of concert- 
rooms to adorn the stages of Drury Lane and Covent Garden. 
They are unskilled as vocalists, they probably possess very little 
musical learning, their voices are harsh and vulgar. It may be 
assumed, however, that something of the comedian’s gift pertains 
to them; that they own, in a degree, that peculiar turn or talent of 
humour which, like the touch of Nature, makes the whole world 
kin. Further let it be said, on their behalf, that they exert 
themselves zealously to win the laughter and applause of their 
public. 

But the Coffee Music-Hall Company hopes to create and foster 
a taste for really good music, and gradually to dispense with the 
coarser items that have hitherto figured in its programmes. Of 
course it is necessary to proceed tentatively and very cautiously 
in this matter, so as to avoid sending away the audience by any too 
sudden change in the form of their entertainments, or oppressing 
them with a kind of fare for which they have no real inclination. 
Marked success, however, has attended certain of the company’s 
experiments in this direction. Several artists of distinction have 
generously exerted themselves in aid of the good cause, and in the 
interests of art and genuine music. Performances worthy of St. 
James’s Hall and the highest of prices have been presented in 
Lambeth to an audience paying the lowest charges foradmission. The 
theatre, ‘ at the first rush,’ has been filled to overflowing upon these 
special nights ; almost as many have been turned from the doors as 
succeeded in securing admission, seats or standing-room. Nor could 
the excitement stirred by the performances be ascribed simply to 
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curiosity, to wonder at their novelty, to surprise at the appearance 
in a music-hall of so many famous artists, wont to confine their 
exertions to a different and remote region. The crowded audience 
listened with reverent attention, with intense interest, awarding 
rapturous applause now to a Reverie by Vieuxtemps, now to a Cava- 
tina by Raff, and now to a Mazurka by Wieniawski, and heartily 
encoring the songs of ‘ The Bells of Aberdovey’ and ‘The Cottage 
Clock.’ No song of the professedly comic sort was sung, and, out 
of consideration for the artists, smoking was for this night forbidden 
in all parts of the house, with the exception of the gallery. Only 
here and there was objection offered to this regulation in the pit 
and stalls. Further, it was observed that the demand for refresh- 
ments, as accompaniments to the performance, was less urgent than 
upon ordinary occasions. Only between the parts of the concert 
did there occur anything like a run upon the prodigious copper and 
brass urns which adorn the refreshment-bar counters and supply the 
audience with untold quantities of tea and coffee. 

It seems necessary to make but one further remark. These 
erand concerts have to be viewed as exceptional things ; forwarding 
the prospects of the company, it may be, yet scarcely forming part 
of its legitimate plan of action. ‘The artists, who have hitherto 
given their services to the company, cannot be expected to give 
them again and again, albeit a lively conviction generally prevails 
that artistic aid should always be obtainable on very easy terms. 
No one dreams of asking of traders what is constantly demanded 
of the professional classes—that they should be ready and willing 
to give gratuitously what they really live by selling. Dr. Johnson 
frankly avowed that he hated to give away his literary performances, 
or even to sell them too cheaply. ‘ The next generation,’ he said, 
‘shall not accuse me of beating down the price of literature; be- 
sides,'one hates to give what one has been accustomed to sell ; 
would not you,’ he asked, and he turned to Mr. Thrale, the brewer, 
‘rather give away money than porter?’ It is lawful to musicians 
to maintain like opinions. The grand concerts of the Coffee Music- 
Halls Company possess at present an eleemosynary quality, which, 
by and by, they will have to dispense with. They must not depend 
unduly upon artistic beneficence, but be self-supporting. 
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WITH COSTS. 


By Mrs. NEWMAN, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ TOO LATE,’ ‘ JEAN,’ ‘ THE LAST OF THE HADDONS,’ ETC. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 


‘] SHAKE HANDS UPON THAT.’ 


Wuev, at length, Sir Edward Wraystone saw Nora coming ‘slowly 
down the path towards him, he sprang to meet her with glad eyes. 
Her very coming seemed to imply that there was hope for him. 
Before he reached her he paused, falling back a little, and gazing 
anxiously into her face. ‘ What made her look like that ?’ he asked 
himself, with sudden fear. 

She was moving towards him as one in a dream, looking straight 
before her and meeting his eyes without appearing to see him, white, 
impassive, and silent. What did it mean ? 

‘Has anything happened? Are you not well?’ he anxiously 
inquired. 

Happened! The word struck a warning note upon her senses. 
Could it be seen, then, so plainly as that? Had that half-hour 
upon her knees been in vain? Had she asked amiss, that help was 
withheld ? 

‘ Happened ?’ she repeated, with a hollow little laugh. ‘ What 
could happen ?’ 

‘But I fear— You are looking so unlike your usual self!’ 

‘AmI? What is my usual self like ?’ with another attempt to 
speak lightly and smile, but with an expression in the great gray 
eyes so piteous, as to force him once more to exclaim, 

‘I fear you are not well!’ 

She stood silent a moment, then faintly murmured, 

‘You said you wished to make me your wife—just now; you 
said that you loved me, and—I told you I did not return your love. 
I said that, did I not ?’ passing her hand slowly over her brow, still 
with the absent half-frozen expression in her face. 

‘ But,’ he eagerly put in, ‘ you are now going to let me try to 
win—’ 

‘ Hear first, please ;’ slowly, quietly, and apparently so calmly, 
he could not know that it was the stillness of despair. ‘ There are 
two things you must be told; and one is, I have loved some one 
else, Sir Edward, and latterly I have thought he loved me. But 
he has not told me so, and now I do not wish it.’ 
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He strove not to see that her looks and manner, the very accents 
of her voice, were bearing witness against her, and this uncon- 
sciously to herself. Not readily would she force them from their 
true allegiance and render them subservient to her will. He com- 
pelled himself to believe what he so ardently longed to believe, 
as he replied, 

‘Dear Nora, there is no need to talk about what is past. If 

ou will only let me hope for the future, I care nothing for the rest.’ 

‘I said there were two things, Sir Edward.’ She hesitated 
again, a faint flush rising slowly to her brow. ‘I have a father 
living, and—a great wrong has been done, and I must share the 
shame. He is my father.’ 

Was this the explanation of her evident distress—something to 
be ashamed of in her father? Better that, a thousand times, than 
the knowledge that he was accepting a sacrifice. Although, in his 
eager desire to obtain her for his wife, he was conscious that he 
would have accepted a sacrifice, he much preferred to think none 
were made. 

‘Dear Nora, if those two things are the only obstacles, I have 
no fear.’ 

‘You would still make me your wife ?’ 

‘Would I ?’ taking her two hands in his own with a warm eager 
grasp. 

‘You are very generous, Sir Edward.’ 

‘Do not be too sure of that,’ he gaily replied. ‘It is easy 
enough to seem generous when one gets all one wants. What 
could one not do for love’s sake ?’ still a little conscious that his 
generosity extended no further. 

He was, in fact, so deeply in love as to be ready to take her at 
any cost. The still deeper love, the giving her up for love’s sake, 
he might not be capable of. 

‘I will try to beR—’ She was going to say ‘a good wife,’ but, 
with a sudden sharp pang of misery, remembered that, according to 
her creed, an unloving wife could hardly be a good one, and added, 
with a low sigh, ‘as grateful as I ought to be.’ 

‘Grateful! Dear Nora, what a word! ButIam so sure of 
my love, and I have no fear of not being able to win something 
better than gratitude. My only anxiety will be to prove that I 
love you for yourself alone, and this I think I shall soon be able 
to do. Ido not despair of making my true motive clear to: you, 
though it may not be so to others. I would rather you came to me 
without a penny, but that your property may bring some pleasure 
to yourself; and, of course, it must be all strictly tied up to you. 
The settlements—’ 


‘There must be no settlements,’ she hurriedly broke in. ‘ The 
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money is yours, that is, I—mean, it must be yours, entirely, abso- 
lutely !’ 

‘But, my dear Nora ?’ 

‘I do not come to you as other girls go to their husbands, Sir 
Edward. I have told you why, and—’ her voice rising into agony 
with the thought that he was giving her credit for doing a generous 
action, when she was in fact simply making restitution, and only to 
avoid an open shame. ‘ The very thought of the money is hateful 
tome! You must give me one promise ?’ 

‘Certainly I will,’ he replied, looking not a little surprised, 
although he still strove to persuade himself that she had an exag- 
gerated notion of some peccadillo of her father’s. With her high 
spirit and keen sense of honour, she would be pained by what to 
most people would seem but a small matter. 

‘It is to take this money—as your own, and—never mention 
it to me again. Could not you do so—at once ?’ 

‘At once? No; impossible! How can you wish it? Think 
what would be said of me. Think of my own loss of self-respect. 
Do not ask me to do such a thing as that, Nora.’ 

‘I did not think of what people would say,’ wearily. ‘ It would 
not be possible, I suppose, for you to take it in that way. But I 
shall not rest until you have it; and—some day I will tell you why. 
It seems to me that I must; but I am not able to think much just 
now, and I am afraid of saying something that may injure,—that I 
ought not to say—’ ‘ 

‘ Her father has been trying to get the money out of her. He 
has done something that prevents him from claiming it himself, and 
he is terrorising her with threats,’ thought Sir Edward, still more 
sure that he had hit upon the real cause of her distress, and her 
wish to put the money out of her own power. 

‘You will trust me? You will allow me to remain silent about 
what there is to say—for the present ?’ 

‘ Dear Nora, how can you ask it? Of course I trust you, now 
and always, absolutely.’ 


Keeping her hands in his own, he bent down to press a kiss 
upon her brow. 

She wrenched away her hands, and shrank away, throwing back 
her head with a startled cry, her eyes showing plainly enough that 
she was not won yet. But, after a moment or two, her eyes fell, 
a deep flush suffused her face, and she stood twining her hands 
together, as she said, in a low broken voice, 

‘I—I beg your pardon—TI had forgotten !’ 

‘ Dear Nora, it is I that should say that. Please, forgive me ;’ 
still striving to blind himself to the one fact. ‘I ought to have been 
content to wait for my happiness. Now that you give me some 
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hope I will try to be satisfied, to wait any time you may think 
necessary; only make some little allowance for me.’ 

‘I do not wish you to wait; waiting will make no difference,’ 
she murmured, in an unsteady voice. 

‘Perhaps you will let me woo my wife after she is won?’ 
Eagerly, ‘I do not despair of winning your love ; my own makes 
me strong to dare anything and everything for your dear sake ; and 
it will plead for me in the long-run, I am sure of it ;’ all the while 
conscious that he was accepting a sacrifice, and still ready to accept 
it. Anything rather than give her up; that was the one only thing 
he could not do, even for her sake. 

‘You would take me—so ?’ 

‘IT should thank Heaven for you any way !’ 

‘ Heaven,’ she murmured, half consciously ; ‘ marriages are made 
in heaven, they say.’ | 

‘I will hope that ours may be. But you are cold,’ he said, 
noticing that she was shivering, as if from a chill. ‘Let me fetch 
you a wrap ?’ 

‘No. Iwill go in now, please ;’ mentally adding, ‘ or I shall 
be presently lying at your feet.” The ground seemed to be rising 
and falling beneath her where she stood, and the trees and shrubs 
to be taking strange fantastic shapes. Even afew moments’ escape 
from the torture of being alone with him would be something gained 
until she was stronger and more able to endure. ‘If I fall, he will 
raise me, and I shall be in his arms,’ she thought, making a great 
effort to overcome the strange numbness that was creeping over 
her. 

She did not calculate upon what might follow their going into 
the house. Now that the crisis seemed over, and the sacrifice 
made, she could give no thought to anything but how to compass 
the one desire—to get away from him. To be alone, for ever so 
short a time, only to be alone with her misery! In the nervous 
exhaustion, the half-numbed passive state, she had fallen into, she 
let him draw her hand under his arm, and he kept firm hold of it as 
they slowly ascended the lawn. They passed under the verandah, 
and entered the drawing-room, Sir Edward still uncomfortably con- 
scious of a feeling of guiltiness in having taken possession of what 
did not, and fear whispered never would, truly belong to him. 

Mrs. Lydesley and her son were there, she indulging in a plea- 
sant dream as she idly plied her knitting-pins, and Basil thought- 
fully turning over the pages of a pamphlet sent for review. 


‘Sir Edward, how do you do? I thought it was some one from 
the lawyers, Nora. Susan said go.’ 


: Yes, one of Mr. Blair’s clerks.’ 
‘Nothing the matter ? Mr. Blair is not ill, I hope ?’ 
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‘N-o,’ speaking at random, after trying, and trying in vain, to 
remember what Marks had said about Mr. Blair. 

Mrs. Lydesley looked up at them a little surprised, as they came 
slowly forward, Sir Edward still clasping Nora’s hand resting upon 
his arm. Had Nora something painful to tell, and had he come to 
help her to tell it ? 

‘I am afraid there is bad news of some kind ?’ 

Nora was silent; and, after a questioning glance at her, as 
though to ask if he might say so much, Sir Edward replied, 

‘There is very good news—for me, Mrs. Lydesley.’ 

Mrs. Lydesley was startled now, looking from one to the other 
of them with keen inquiring eyes, as she said, ‘ I—do—not— 
understand !’ 

Sir Edward again looked down questioningly at Nora. She 
appeared perfectly passive; he could see no protest against his 
speaking in either look or movement, and therefore said, 

‘Nora has consented to be my wife, Mrs. Lydesley.’ 

She slowly rose to her feet, gazing at them with dilating eyes, 
as she gasped out the one word, ‘ Impossible !’ 

Nora’s eyes passed from her to Basil, who had also risen to his 
feet, and stood gazing at her without a word. 

‘I am proud to say it is true,’ said Sir Edward, although a 
little hesitatingly and constrainedly, with the consciousness that they 
might be thinking of his other engagement. 

Swiftly the light and colour passed out of Basil Lydesley’s face. 

Mrs. Lydesley’s cheeks were burning, and her eyes filled with 
tears of indignation and misery. ‘ Nora!’ she ejaculated appealingly, 
‘Nora!’ 

‘ It—is—true !’ came slowly from the girl’s lips, her eyes still 
upon Basil’s face. 

‘But— I do not understand!’ repeated Mrs. Lydesley, look- 
ing piteously from one to the other. 

Sir Edward thought he saw further confirmation that they were 
thinking of his late engagement to Alicia. Worse than this, there 
was the possibility that they might suppose he had been actuated 
by sordid motives. Conscious that his love was sincere, he was 
able to reply without heat, 

‘I must hope to be able in time to prove to Miss Heathcote’s 
friends that I have had but one motive, and that is one I am not 
ashamed of, in asking her to be my wife.’ 

‘I shake hands upon that, Sir Edward,’ gravely said Basil 
Lydesley, advancing a step, and holding out his hand. ‘ Nora will, 
I hope—I know, give my mother and me credit for desiring her 
happiness before all other things.’ 

His hand was heartily grasped by Sir Edward—heartily and 
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gratefully, for even at that moment there was an uncomfortable 
consciousness in his mind that it was something like receiving a 
gift from the other. Was it possible that there was some cause 
for a certain suspicion that had once or twice crossed his thoughts ? 
Did Basil Lydesley love Nora? But he plucked up courage with 
the recollection that if it were so she did not wish it. Had she 
not said that if she had desired it once, she did so no longer; and 
was she not true? 

Basil offered his hand to Nora. She placed her own, cold and 
nerveless, in his, and contrived to say, the words dropping one by 
one automatically from her lips, 

‘ Yes—I—know—it.’ 

She seemed to forget to withdraw her hand. It lay as though 
dead in his, and there was something like pity in his eyes, as he 
gently relinquished it, with a mental ‘God help you, poor Nora!’ 
After a moment or two, he appeared to have the most self-command 
of the four, as in a quiet every-day tone he drew his mother’s 
attention to the tea-table. 

But Sir Edward felt that he ought to take his departure. What- 
ever the cause might be, they were not at ease with each other. 
On the morrow things would be different, and he must be patient, 
and try to be satisfied with the knowledge that Nora had promised 
to be his wife. With a few words to the effect that he would be 
down in the morning, he said good-bye to the other two, bowed 
low over Nora’s hand, and took his departure. 

As the door closed upon him, Mrs. Lydesley turned impetuously 
towards Nora. But if she had intended to make some cutting 
rebuke, the words died upon her lips. The young girl stood for a 
while as though transfixed; gazing with dumb misery into Basil’s 
eyes, then, with a low moan, sank down at his feet in merciful 
unconsciousness. 

™ took her tenderly in his arms, and then lifted her on to a 
couch. 

‘Be good to her, mother. Hold fast to her.’ 

‘How can I be good to her?’ ejaculated Mrs. Lydesley, the 
tears raining down her cheeks, yet, with instinctive tenderness, 
gently putting back the young girl’s hair from her brow, and un- 
fastening her dress at the throat. ‘How can J, when I know, O 
Basil, my son, she has broken your heart!’ 

‘God grant she has not broken her own!’ adding, with a little 
spasm about the mouth that was meant for a smile, ‘My heart is 
right enough; and, mother, don’t you know that if anything would 
break it, it would be the knowledge of her misery? Cannot you see 
that for some reason she is acting against her will ?’ 


‘Her will, indeed!’ feeling all the while that he was right, 
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although she could gain no comfort from the thought. ‘To marry 
a man for his—’ 

‘Hush! You and I ought to know better than that now. Do 
not let us be unjust to her a second time, mother. Here, is not 
some of this in the way ?’ making an excuse for lifting aside a 
heavy tress of the gold-brown hair, and passing his hand gently 
over tlre white brow as his lips moved. 

‘I—will—try to be good to her, Basil,’ said his mother, feel- 
ing that this was the best and only comfort she could give him; 
and herself finding more relief than she would have been willing 
to allow that she did in attending to the insensible girl she knelt 
beside. 

‘Thank you, mother.’ 

Nora’s senses were beginning to struggle back to their work. 

‘ Basil!’ she presently murmured, looking up with love in her 
eyes. ‘ What a terrible dream I have had! It seemed as if— It 
was a dream, wasn’t it? Ah, no!’ shrinking back and covering 
her face with her hands, as memory came back, and she began to 
realise the bitter truth. 

‘Poor Nora!’ 

Why did he speak in that tone—why did they look at her in 
that way ? Had she unconsciously said anything that might injure 
her father? Fear overcame all other feelings now. She partly 
rose, and, looking from one to the other with affrighted eyes, she 
hurriedly asked, 

‘ Have I been saying—stupid things about—against any one ?’ 

‘No, no, dear Nora; you have said nothing about any one,’ 
returned Mrs. Lydesley, trying to annul the involuntary ‘ dear 
Nora’ by looking as cold as she could. 

But the words had had their effect upon Basil. He put his hand 
with a grateful pressure, the meaning of which she quite under- 
stood, on to his mother’s shoulder for a moment as she knelt by the 
young girl’s side; then, without venturing another glance towards 
Nora, he went out of the room. Mrs. Lydesley’s tears fell unre- 
strained; but there was no mistaking the tenderness of her minis- 
tering touch. 

‘ You are feeling more yourself now, Nora ?’ 

‘Yes ;’ presently adding, with quivering lips, ‘ You can still be 
good to me ?’ 

‘ Tell me that there has been some terrible mistake, Nora !’ 

‘I—cannot.’ 

‘Consider my Basil—think of yourself! Child, he loves you, 
and you love him! You know it; and knowing it, how can you—’ 

‘Spare me! I have promised to marry Sir Edward, and I 
must think of nothing else but how to make him happy. Ah, 
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iisten! I have not deceived him—he knows that I shall have to try 
very hard to even seem what a wife ought to be.’ 

‘But what can have induced you to give such a promise ? Why 
should there be so miserable a sacrifice ?’ 

‘Ah, hush, pray! You must try not to think it is that, and— 
you must try to judge me mercifully !’ with pleading eyes, yet feel- 
ing that she could hardly hope so much in the face of what had 
happened. 

‘Yes, I must’—a little bitterly —‘ because he bids me !’ reluctant 
still to own that Nora might possibly be blameless. 

But she presently accompanied the other to her room, ten- 
derly assisted her, and afterwards lingered about loth to leave 
her with that anguish on her face, notwithstanding what had taken 
place. 

Basil Lydesley had taken an early breakfast, and left the house 
before Nora made her appearance down-stairs in the morning, and 
she was spared seeing the effects of the night’s misery upon him. 
The alteration in herself was apparent enough: her very nature 
seemed to have undergone some inexplicable change, so different 
was she from the frank outspoken Nora of the past. There was a 
shrinking humility, a doubtful pleading tone in her voice and man- 
ner, a nervous fear of giving offence, which was altogether new in 
her, 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


MRS. VERRAL’S CONGRATULATiONS. 


THe news of the engagement gave a shock to Mrs. Verral— 
almost as great as it had given Mrs. Lydesley. She had often 
enough stated it as her opinion that the girl would be only too glad 
to secure her nephew ; but, in her inmost heart, she did not really 
think that her words would be verified. She believed that Nora’s 
love was already won by Basil Lydesley, and derived hope from the 
very romance she scoffed at. She thought Nora was just the kind 
of girl to prefer marrying the man she loved to becoming Lady 
Wraystone. The engagement not only threw her out in her calcu- 
lations, but completely tied her hands. The lawyer himself had 
been obliged to acknowledge that there would be little chance of 
getting up a case, if Sir Edward were going to marry Miss Gray. 
The Whole thing would, of course, be condoned, and hushed up as 
quickly as possible. 

‘No case, I fear—nothing to be done, Mrs. Verral,’ regretfully 
repeated Goodge, as disappointed upon his own account as upon 
hers, and this not solely from a financial point of view. An oppor- 
tunity for bringing Blair & Co. to their knees might not occur 
again. What was worse, he was beginning to suspect that they 
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knew he was nonplused, and were already laughing at him in their 
sleeves. If it was true that Sir Edward Wraystone was in their 
power on account of some bill transactions, he would, of course, be 
a puppet in their hands, to say nothing of the possibility of his 
being really in love with the young lady. 

There was, moreover, another and still graver cause of offence. 
It was becoming apparent that Blair & Co. had not been so entirely 
in the dark as he had supposed them to be, with respect to the 
friendship which his clerk had so cleverly contrived to strike up 
with Jefferies. There was now grave reason for suspecting that 
Jefferies had confided to his new friend only so much as he had 
been carefully instructed to confide; and that did not tend to 
Goodge’s advantage. In fact, Jefferies, whilst pleasantly accepting 
the other’s little offerings and hospitalities, had been entirely mis- 
leading him, and playing into his own master’s hands. 

No, Goodge had shortly summed up, matters were certainly 
not at present in train for springing a mine upon the other side. 
At the same time, he took occasion to curtly remind Mrs. Verral 
that she herself had not done what, a short time previously, she had 
been so confident she would be able to do in the way of getting up 
evidence. ‘The woman who was nurse to the children, and who I 
thought would be of so much use to us, has been got out of the 
way, as you know.’ 

‘I could not, of course, foresee that would happen,’ angrily 
returned Mrs. Verral, the consciousness of having wasted a sove- 
reign, which she could so ill spare, upon Mrs. Jones, adding to her 
irritation. 

‘I suppose not; but, unfortunately, foresight is just the one 
thing needful in such cases, and failure is a natural consequence of 
bad management,’ he returned, quite as much out of temper as was 
she. He had been informed by his clerk that Blair & Co. con- 
sidered his temper stood in the way of his professional advancement. 
To be told this by his clerk, whilst both were conscious that a ruler 
or what not was occasionally thrown across the office to enforce an 
argument, did not tend to soothe Goodge. 

‘I acted upon your advice in going to the woman!’ 

‘I never advise letting an important witness slip through the 
fingers in that way, madam,’ retorted Goodge, not inclined to pick 
and choose his words for a client who promised so little in the way 
of business as did Mrs. Verral, and thus once more showing him- 
self to be an inferior tactician to Marks. ‘The woman ought to 
have been kept well in view, but not allowed to perceive that her 
evidence was of importance until the right moment came.’ 

‘Can you suggest nothing ?’ 

It appeared there was positively nothing Goodge could suggest, 
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under existing circumstances, but patience, and this, to say nothing 
of the tone it was uttered in, acted like oil upon the flames of Mrs. 
Verral’s wrath. But presently, conscious that he had, perhaps, 

one a little too far in the matter of venting his spleen, he craftily 
added a little tag to his speech. Was Mrs. Verral quite certain 
that Miss Gray was herself in the plot, or was she only being made 
the tool of Blair & Co.? ‘Mr. Blair is called her guardian, is he 
not ?’ 

‘Yes, I believe so.’ | 

‘That means something. And if she is aware that she has 
no claim to the property, and has accepted Sir Edward at Mr. 
Blair’s bidding, in order to patch up the affair, whilst being at the 
same time in love with some one else’—Mrs. Verral had mentioned 
something about her being in love with another man—‘ she had, of 
course, been acting a part, in which case something might perhaps 
be done.’ 

‘ What ?’ 

‘O, well, it is not necessary to enter into that! A clever 
woman like yourself will, no doubt, see what might be done, and 
hit upon a way of doing it—that is, if Sir Edward himself is not 
aware of what has taken place. Everything would depend upon 
that, you know.’ 

‘You mean—’ 

‘Tf the young lady has been clever enough to confide in, as well 
as secure, him, there is no hope whatever. But if she has not, 
and he happened’—with a slight emphasis upon the word—‘ to 
find out that she had not only wronged him of the property, but 
kept him in the dark about it, it would require a great deal of love 
to enable him to get over that.’ 

Mrs. Verral quite understood what was meant by Sir Edward 
‘happening’ to find out; but, although to gain certain ends she 
could use certain means, she had her scruples. If, as it appeared, 
a great wrong had been done, and Nora Gray had conspired with 
those who did it, it would be simply an act of justice to bring her 
sin home to her; and if, in doing this, Mrs. Verral at the same time 
punished one who had cruelly injured herself, she could hardly be 
expected to regret it. She had mancuvred many a time to gain 
some end; but she had hitherto always been able to prove, to her 
Own satisfaction, that the exigencies of the case required it. To 
secure a good position for a daughter would, for instance, according 
to her creed, justify a mother in making the most of any oppor- 
tunity, as she had done. It would be also quite legitimate to 
endeavour to open her nephew’s eyes to the fact that he was being 


wronged and deceived, if it could be compassed openly, and, as she 
considered it, fairly. 
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But if she did what Goodge, intentionally or unintentionally, 
suggested, it would be more difficult than it had yet been to arrange 
matters pleasantly with her conscience. Even the thought that 
she would be working for her daughter’s future good would not quite 
suffice to reconcile her to doing the kind of work that had been 
hinted at. 

No, she thought, a little proud of herself for so thinking; 
she would do no dirty work. If she could succeed by touching 
Nora’s conscience, it would be simply her duty so to do; she 
would go no further. But she based her calculations upon the sup- 
position that Nora would act in a certain way, and without con- 
sidering what would be the effect of a check upon herself. 

She went to pay her first visit to Riverside after hearing the 
news, expecting to find Nora as she had hitherto known her, with 
the exception, perhaps, of being rather more on the stilts than 
usual, and was prepared for battle, a few little well-poiuted shafts 
ready to hand in the event of the other trying to triumph over her. 
At sight of Nora she was completely taken by surprise. Was this 
the triumphant enemy she had come so carefully prepared to meet ? 
—this the successful rival of Alicia? The girl looked as though 
she had passed through some terrible experience. Her face was 
white and drawn, and there was an expression in her eyes as though 
she had been gazing at the dead until its image liad remained on 
the retina, while the little faintly blue marks under them were indi- 
cative of more than tears; and there was a shrinking humility—a 
doubtful pleading tone in her voice and manner, a nervous fear of 
giving offence—that was altogether new in her. The alteration 
was so marked as to have given rise to a great deal of speculation 
in others, as well as in Mrs. Verral. It had confirmed a certain 
suspicion in Basil Lydesley’s mind, and called forth his mother’s 
sympathies in a way that astonished herself. She was becoming 
almost as anxious upon Nora’s account as she was upon her 
son’s; and this, so to speak, in spite of herself. There was, 
indeed, less evident change in him. Only a mother’s eyes could 
have told that the light had gone out of his life. He was sup- 
posed to have more business engagements than usual, engage- 
ments that rendered it necessary for him to leave home early in 
the morning and return late at night; and fatigue and hard work 
were understood to account for the haggard look that had come 
into his face. 

Nora had hesitatingly said something to the effect that perhaps 
she ought to leave Riverside. But Basil Lydesley had expected 
and provided for this. She was given to understand that her mak- 
ing it her home so long as she required one would be regarded as 4 
proof that she had not lost her friendship for them. 
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‘I lost my friendship!’ thought poor Nora. ‘I that have 
seemed to show so little for you!’ But she made no protes- 
tations. There was nothing to be said, since she dared not explain 
all. She, in turn, was not a little surprised, as well as touched 
—knowing, as she did, how much everything seemed to tell against 
her—by the bearing of both Basil and his mother towards her. 

What, perhaps, gave Mrs. Lydesley more surprise than all be- 
sides was Nora’s suddenly acquired new ideas about money. She, 
who but a short while previously had been so ready to spend, sur- 
rounding Mrs. Lydesley and herself with all sorts of refined nick- 
nacks, which she had lately developed a taste for, seemed now to 
almost grudge the cost of mere necessaries, and could not be induced 
to spend a penny upon herself. Even the servants had reason to 
feel the change. But, all this notwithstanding, Mrs. Lydesley was 
feeling a great deal more pity than anger towards Nora, whose 
misery pleaded for her as she could not have pleaded for herself. 
Had she shown exultation, or even anything approaching the ordi- 
nary elation of a happy bride-elect, Mrs. Lydesley might have been 
able to harden her heart a little against hers’ but it was impossible 
to avoid seeing that she was, for some mysterious reason, sacrificing 
herself as well as Basil. If he was miserable, she was still 
more so. 

There could not be the companionship of old while they went 
about with slow steps and hushed voices, with the consciousness 
of the cruelly slain love lying dead in the house; but Nora was 
made to feel that already Basil Lydesley’s pity was unmixed with 
blame, and his mother’s very nearly so. 

Mrs. Verral’s carefully-prepared little spcech, expressive of the 
intense surprise with which she had heard the news, had a very 
different effect from that she had intended it to have. Nora only 
lowered her eyes, shrinking back, and looking whiter than before. 

‘I was the more astonished,’ she went on, ‘ because I have 
been quite expecting to hear of your being engaged to some 
one else. To tell the truth, I thought we should hear of a match 
coming about between you and Mr. Lydesley;’ adding, with an 
attempt at playful satire, ‘Too bad of you, really, to mislead us all 
in this way!’ But playfulness was not Mrs. Verral’s forte, and the 
satire only was apparent. 

A faint flush rose to Nora’s cheeks, as she stood twining her 
hands together, quivering painfully under the lash; but she made 
no attempt to strike a blow in self-defence. ‘There was no denial, 
no little impulsive protest, as might have been expected. 

‘ Of course we know it will be the most romantic of love-matches,’ 
once more began Mrs. Verral, in her impatience, speaking this time 
alittle more angrily, and like herself. ‘ You are so very enthusi- 
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astic in your views, and marrying for love seems to be quite a 
religion with you.’ 

Nora lifted her eyes for a moment in dumb appeal; but the 
other was not at all in the mood to be responsive to dumb appeals. 
The very attempt made her more angry. What did the girl mean 
by assuming sentimental airs now, and to her? Did she think 
Maria Verral was to be influenced in that way? She could have 
borne it better if Nora had openly shown the triumph she must feel 
at having out-mancuvred them all. This girl had won, not only 
the fortune, but the husband that ought to have been Alicia’s. It 
looked almost—even with the best intention, Mrs. Verral could not 
as yet say quite—as though she had manceuvred for both. 

But Nora still remained silent; and, after a moment or two, 
the other determinedly went on: 

‘Very few young ladies are able to take such very high grounds 
in these days, you know; but then you have always been so sure 
of yourself, if you will pardon my saying so.’ 

‘Yes, God help me, I was so sure!’ a little wildly returned 
Nora, hardly knowing what she said; and, speaking to herself rather 
than to Mrs. Verral, she added, with a piteous look, ‘ Pride goes 
before a fall.’ 

‘You are too ready to blame yourself, now, are you not?’ look- 
ing at the young girl with cold surprise. 

Could she have known it, Nora was gazing at her without the 
slightest undercurrent of feeling as regaided her. In fact, Mrs. 
Verra] had not the power to arouse her antagonism. It was all so 
terribly true; and, but for her father’s sake, Nora would have been 
ready enough to acknowledge as much as the other could desire. 
As it was, she only wondered, in a half-numbed way, what made 
Mrs. Verral seem so unkind. 

‘It is not quite complimentary to my nephew, you know, to 
talk of its being a fall to accept him. A great many young ladies 
would be quite proud of themselves at having secured a large fortune 
and the chance of being Lady Wraystone. Now do not you think 
they would, Mrs. Lyde: ley ?’ a little curious to know what she would 
have to say. She had hitherto remained quite silent, appearing as 
little inclined to talk upon the subject as was Nora herself. 

Mrs. Lydesley was incapable of making a reply, sitting with down- 
cast face and compressed lips, knitting her tears into her work. 
Mrs. Verral was almost as puzzled as she was at Nora’s demeanour ; 
but would not be silenced. Determined to get at the other’s senti- 
ments, if possible, she once more began, 

‘Not so very great a fall for Miss Gray, is it, Catherine ?’ 


‘I—cannot say. Nora knows best about that,’ broke from the 
mother’s pale lips. 
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‘I see!’ thought Mrs. Verral: ‘sore upon her son’s account. 
Not very pleasant to have all that money swept out of her reach. 
Miss Gray has gone out of favour, and I shall have Catherine on 
my side now, if she has any spirit left in her.’ But she was to be 
once more thrown out in her calculations. 

The saying even so much had pained Mrs. Lydesley more than it 
had pained Nora herself. In another moment she threw down her 
work, rose from her seat, crossed the room to the young girl’s side, 
and added, with a look of love in her eyes, as she kissed her cheek, 

‘But one thing she may be sure of.’ 

Nora took the other’s two hands in her own, and drew them 
on to her shoulders, as she looked into her eyes fora moment; then 
released her, and turned away. With a little sob, Mrs. Lydesley 
passed out of the room, too much distressed to give a thought to 
what Mrs. Verral might or might not think. 

The latter sat tapping her fingers upon the low table by her 
side. What in the world did it all mean? Mrs. Lydesley half 
broken-hearted upon her son’s account, and yet able to act in this 
way towards Nora! She looked speculatively at the young girl, who 
seemed to have forgotten her presence, and was gazing out of the 
window, yet as though she saw nothing her eyes rested upon. 
What did it mean ? 

Sir Edward’s entrance into the room created a diversion. Mrs. 
Verral turned her eyes curiously towards him as he came in. Was 
he, too, going to puzzle her? It was the first time she had met 
him since his new engagement. The sight of him reminded her of 
all that Alicia had lost; and irritated by her ineffectual attempts 
with Nora and Mrs. Lydesley, she was not inclined to be very 
amiable with him, although she strove to prevent herself from show- 
ing what she felt. 

‘It seems that I have to congratulate you, Edward,’ she began, 
trying to speak lightly, as they shook hands. 

‘Thank you, aunt Maria. Yes, it is a case for congratulation,’ 
he replied, turning to give Nora’s hand a warm pressure. 

‘You must excuse me if I do not appear quite used to the idea 
at first, Edward. It is so short a time since it was my ambition to 
be more nearly connected with you myself, you know.’ 
we silent, wondering at her bad taste in reminding him of 


m r The news of your engagement was naturally a great surprise 
‘Was it ?’ a little awkwardly in his annoyance—her tone was 
= offensive than her words; flushing up as he went on: ‘Do 
; you think it was very good of Nora to take a man with so bad a 
CAaracter for constancy as, I suppose, I have ?’ 
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‘O, Ido not think you need have any anxiety upon that score, 
Edward; Miss Gray does not seem at all inclined to be exigeante.’ 

He looked at Mrs. Verral for a moment, saw that she had spoken 
with intention, and quietly went on, as though he had not heard her. 

‘Fortunately, Alicia has been the first to set the example, aunt 
Maria.’ 

She was, for the moment, at loss; afraid of being premature 
if she said, as she would like to have said, that no engagement 
existed between Alicia and Mr. Fanshawe. After waiting a while 
to see if she would take up the glove, he added, 

‘Neither of us has anything to regret; and, for the rest, I 
hope to be able in time to prove to Nora that— Well, I think 
she even now gives me credit for sincerity, do you not, Nora ?’ 

‘Yes; how could I doubt it ?’ she murmured. 

‘And on her part, Miss Gray’—Mrs. Verral, of late, affirmed 
that she could not recollect Nora’s last name—‘ has said she could 
not, under any circumstances, marry a man she did not love.’ 

This was spoken in the heat of the moment, and intended as a 
taunt for Nora, whom she more and more suspected of having given 
her heart to Basil Lydesley. To Mrs. Verral’s surprise, he looked 
the more conscious—it might almost be said guilty—of the two, 
although a faint flush once more crept into the young girl’s cheeks. 
A glimmering of the truth broke upon her mind; but the light 
which fell upon her moral prism was so distorted and turned aside 
in its reception, as to take quite a different colouring from the 
reality. 

‘I am afraid I cannot compliment you upon your appearance, 
Miss Gray,’ recommenced Mrs. Verral, for lack of anything else to 
say to vent her spleen. ‘ You are looking rather woebegone fora 
newly-engaged young lady.’ 

Could anything be more irritating than their bearing? It 
positively gave her no opening whatever! Where was the use of 
striking a blow at Nora as she was now, when she merely collapsed 
under it? And where was the use of attempting to do battle with 
Edward, unless she were able to speak plainly, which she dared 
not yet do? It would be fatal to make charges before she was in 
a position to substantiate them. 

‘I—caught a—chill the other day, and—have not been quite 
well since,’ nervously began Nora. ‘It became so suddenly cold, 
you know; and I, foolishly, remained out in the grounds too long.’ 

Mrs. Verral with difficulty repressed the retort that rose to her 
lips. But she knew that Nora was just the kind of girl to accuse 
herself and offer to set him free, if she were urged too far; and 
was not quite sure this would bring about the end she had in view. 
There was just the possibility that Edward might, in a fit of 
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generosity, condone everything, especially if he fancied that Nora 
was being unduly pressed, and that was not at all what she 
desired. 

‘T must insist upon your having advice,’ he was saying to Nora, 
eager, as his aunt could see, to catch at the idea that her having 
caught a chill sufficiently explained the cause of the alteration that 
was so evident in her. He could not blind himself to the fact that 
she had become greatly changed during the last few days; and it 
would be not a little relief to be able to think it arose from physical 
causes only. Anything would be preferable to the fear that she 
was suffering mentally. 

Mrs. Verral could not be quite silent, although she knew that 
she had already gone a little too far, and silence would, just now, 
be her best policy. Her temper was, in fact, apt to interfere with 
her policy, and cause her to strike with less than her usual caution 
when it came to a war of words. Ter remark to the effect that 
Miss Gray really ought, for his sake, to take advice, or people 
would be saying she looked very unlike a young lady who was upon 
the point of realising the romance of a love-match, was made so 
snappishly as to appear more like an ebullition of the anger of a 
disappointed woman than anything else, and for this they could 
make allowance. But still anxious to defend Nora, and indirectly 
himself, from the imputation of having accepted a man she did not 
love, he replied, 

‘No one can be expected to look very radiantly cheerful when 
suffering from the effects of a bad cold, you know, aunt Maria.’ 

‘I suppose not.’ 

And conscious that she had allowed her sentiments to be too 
apparent, as well as to no purpose, Mrs. Verral presently took her 
departure, completely baffled and out of humour. Nothing had 
come about as she intended it should. Nora’s new attitude entirely 
threw her out in her calculations ; whilst Mrs. Lydesley, upon whom 
she had depended as an ally, and from whom she might have ex- 
pected sympathy, seemed almost as infatuated and ready to defend 
the girl as was Edward himself. How absurd, not to Say con- 
temptible, it all was! Catherine positively did not appear to have 
the spirit to despise the girl who had played with and cheated her 
son. 

Mrs. Verral was beginning to tell herself that it would be almost 
excusable if she were to take Goodge’s hint, and make the shame- 
ful secret known anonymously, since it was not to be done openly, 
trying to persuade herself that she was even bound so to do in her 
nephew's interest. Of course she would much prefer to act openly ; 
if she Were not allowed to do so, she would be forced to- make 

m acquainted with the deceit that was being practised upon him 
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in the best way she could. Surely, if he knew the truth, he would 
have spirit enough to refuse to ally himself to a girl who had lent 
herself to such a scheme! But, try as she might to reconcile her 
conscience to the doing this, it refused to yield as yet. 

Meantime, all she could do, by what she considered to be le- 
gitimate means, she did, leaving no stone unturned to save her 
nephew from the consequences of his own folly. If Alicia was only 
as sure of him as she declared herself to be, she might secure him 
at the rebound, and all would yet be well. Again and again had 
she assured her mother that she had the best reasons for her belief. 
Indeed when alone with her, he had shown that he had the greatest 
difficulty in preventing himself from being as lover-like as of old. 
She spoke in all good faith, fully persuaded that she had put the right 
interpretation upon his bearing towards her, and her mother knew 
that she was truthful. Moreover, she had shown so much tact, and 
borne herself so admirably, in the difficult position she had been 
placed in of late, that her opinion was deserving of respect. Even 
making allowance for her vanity, it was so possible she might be 
right, that it seemed safe to act upon what she affirmed. Edward 
might be attracted towards Nora, and yet find it difficult to forget 
his old love when alone with her. He had undoubtedly been 
deeply in love with Alicia; and it might naturally be expected that 
when he discovered Nora had deceived him, he would once more 
turn to his first love, if she gave him the opportunity at the right 
moment. 

With the agreeable reflection that she was working for Edward’s 
sake, Mrs. Verral induced Ann to write again and again to her 
aunt’s last address, in the hope of the letter being forwarded. Then 
finding that of no use, she caused advertisements to be inserted 
in the papers, addressed to J. Jones, late of Sophonisba-street, 
and begging her to communicate with her niece A. W.., living 
at Hensleigh. This last attempt brought what promised to be a 
clue. Ann one morning received a letter informing her that if she 
desired to receive intelligence of her aunt, she might do so by meet- 
ing a friend at a certain spot in St. James’s Park at eleven the 
following morning. 

Ann was not, in fact, on the tenter-hooks of curiosity about her 
aunt ; and felt a little surprised at the interest her mistress dis- 
played in the matter—Mrs. Verral was not usually so enthusiastic 
about benefiting people—but she was not averse from going up to town 
free of expense and spending a morning in the Park. She returned 
with the information that she had been met by one of the nicest 
young gentlemen, who talked to her in the pleasantest way, and 
told her that her aunt had not been very well, but was better now, 
and begged that Ann would send any message she might have to 
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send by him, and Mrs. Jones would write a reply in a day or two. 
Ann had tried to remember all her mistress’s instructions, as to the 

uestions she was to ask; but she brought very little information 
back, beyond the fact that the nice young gentleman certainly knew 
a great deal about Mrs. Jones, he having sufficiently proved his 
knowledge of her by the statement of many little things known to 
her niece. But, on her side, as Mrs. Verral presently found to her 
chagrin, Ann had been very communicative. She had told the 
nice young gentleman that it was her mistress who was so desirous 
of obtaining a clue to her aunt’s whereabouts. For herself, she was 
not anxious, feeling sure that her aunt would write if there was 
anything amiss. In their pleasant conversation, intermixed with 
so many compliments to herself, Ann had, in truth, told the nice 
young gentleman a great deal more than she was aware that she had. 


CHAPTER XXXITI. 


A VISIT TO BLAIR AND CO. 


Tue intelligence that Alicia’s quondam lover had transferred 
his affections to Nora Gray was more than welcome to Mr. Fan- 
shawe. It put an end to certain lingering fears he had had, as to 
the probability of his bride-elect feeling any sentimental regrets 
about the past. Nothing could have been more satisfactory than 
her way of alluding to the matter. She behaved in the most charm- 
ing manner ; talking of the engagement in a way that could not in 
the least degree offend Mr. Fanshawe’s amour propre, so perfectly 
calm and sweet and kind was she in expressing her good wishes for 
‘poor Edward.’ Mr. Fanshawe could not know that she did not 
for a moment suppose that poor Edward could be happy with any 
woman but herself. It was simply that the dreadful money was 
absolutely necessary for him, and it was not to be obtained without 
Nora. There seemed no hope for either Edward or herself. They 
would have to sacrifice themselves, and must endeavour to make the 
best of the miserable position they would be in. Meantime, she 
fully believed that it was her own goodness and superiority to other 
people that enabled her to bear her trial aright. Her mother was 
of opinion that her best aid to endurance was in Mr. Fanshawe’s 
very sensible and agreeable method of demonstrating his affection. 
Alicia certainly had a proper appreciation of the beautiful gifts she 
was constantly receiving from her elderly lover. When decked 
with the splendid jewels, as she liked to deck herself, she felt that 
Fortune was doing her best to make up for the disappointment that 
. Was borne so gracefully. 

Mrs. Verral had her reasons for still counselling delay in the 
matter of coming to a decision as to the precise date of the marriage ; 
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and Alicia was as sweetly obedient as could be desired, glad enough 
to put off the evil day of becoming Mr. Fanshawe’s bride, so that 
it did not involve wearing cheap dresses made by Miss Simpson. 

To Geraldine the news was much less satisfactory than to her 
uncle. It needed all her faith in Nora to enable her to make 
allowance for this sudden engagement. After being told, and by 
Nora herself, that she loved and was loved by Basil Lydesley, to 
hear in the short space of three days that she was engaged to be 
married to Sir Edward Wraystone, and this without any explanation, 
while she looked as miserable as though she had nothing left to 
hope for, was more than Geraldine could understand. The only 
motives she could not give the other credit for were bad ones, perhaps 
because she never thought of looking for them. Nora was good, 
and therefore she must have some good reason for acting as she was 
doing, although appearances might be against her, she thought, 
with unconscious logic. 

‘But I am not going to try for Basil Lydesley again, dear,’ she 
said, after having, in blundering kindly fashion, endeavoured to 
make Nora feel that she was still trusted and respected. ‘ The 
truth is, I got over it when I heard he was attached to you, and I 
cannot begin all over again. I shall never marry now, I suppose. 
No one will ever want me,’ lugubriously. ‘So I must try to be as 
nice an old maid as I can. With so many kind friends, and Mr. 
Gaston to keep me at work, I shall not have time to be miserable. 
He seems more kind than ever, and says such pleasant things 
about my usefulness to him in the village. As I tell him, that’s 
only a pleasure. I like being with poor people, and doing little 
things to help, and it does not matter about my not being clever to 
them. Then the children like to be with me; and even old Granny 
Mills, who is always so cross about her rheumatism, does not scold 
me; while—O, that reminds me! I must not forget he told me 
to thank you in his name—’ 

‘Thank me—Mr. Gaston ?’ 

‘Yes, for going to see poor Lucy Stephens, when so many 
think it is not proper to notice her, because she has not been good. 
He said that a kiss she told him you gave her was worth a kingdom 
to poor Lucy, and I was to thank you in his name.’ 

‘Mr. Gaston is kind,’ a little nervously and hurriedly ; ‘ but— 
some of us have more reason than others for feeling akin to—such 
as Lucy, and therefore there is less credit in—’ 

Nora broke down, throwing her arms about Geraldine’s neck 
with a flood of tears, the first she had shed since the terrible reve- 
lation that had wrecked her life. 

Distressed and puzzled more than ever, Geraldine did her 
best to soothe and cheer Nora; and, in her desire to express her 
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sympathy, went so very wide of the mark that it presently had the 
effect of bringing a smile to Nora’s lips. Recovering herself a little, 
and trying to steer the conversation into less dangerous channels, 
she presently said, 

‘Dear Geraldine, how glad I am that Mr. Gaston understands 
you so well! I cannot help hoping that something will come of 
it by and by?’ 

‘He will always be my friend, I think, dear,’ returned Geral- 
dine, not in the slightest degree perceiving what was in Nora’s 
thoughts. 

‘I meant that I hope he will by and by be trying to persuade 
you to alter your mind about remaining unmarried.’ 

‘Fall in love with me, do you mean ?’ in unfeigned surprise, 
but pausing a moment to contemplate the idea with some pleasure. 

‘Why not ?’ 

Geraldine shook her head. ‘He is not at all likely to do 
that, I fear,’ uttering the last two words unconsciously. ‘ Ah, no 
dear; less likely than even Basil Lydesley. Besides,’ inelined to 
dwell a little upon the topic, her fears notwithstanding, ‘I am not 
sure he does not know that, if he had a heart to offer, I have not 
one to give in exchange. He told me once that he was afraid he 
would have to remain a bachelor, and I always fancied there was a 
hopeless attachment for a cousin of his. But I could not hope for 
such a thing as that; and, in any case, I should never have the 
heart to try again!’ unconscious that she might perhaps succeed all 
the better for not ‘ trying.’ 

It was Sunday—the first since Nora had promised to be Sir 
Edward’s wife—the day so dreaded now by her as bringing with it 
the greatest trial for Basil and herself. How would they be able to 
get through it without making the contrast with the past too painful 
to be borne. She might so contrive the walk to church as to avoid 
a téte-d-téte; but the hour before setting forth, which they had 
always been accustomed to spend so pleasantly together, walking 
up and down the terrace? How to avoid it without seeming to do 
80? Would he spare her by making some excuse for absenting 
himself ? She hoped that he would. Then she half made up her 
mind to go up to her own room after breakfast, and remain there 
until the bells rang out for service. It would, of course, be easy 
for her to do this; but she presently recollected that there was 
something else she had been nerving herself to do, and keeping out 
of the way would not help her to do it. She was, in fact, stronger 
than she imagined herself to be. Those three days’ suffering had 
not been in vain, for they had not been spent in the contemplation 
of her own misery. All her thoughts had become centred upon the 
one question—how best she might soften the blow to him? That 
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he, too, might be desirous of showing her something, she did not 
suspect. 

As they rose from the breakfast-table, and she stood for 
moment with white face and downcast eyes, her breath coming and 
going a little hurriedly, he said, 

‘ Are you coming down to the terrace, Nora ?’ 

He spoke quietly and evenly ; only she and one other could have 
told that the music had gone out of his tone. 

‘Yes, if you wish it,’ she murmured. 

‘Come!’ 

She put a wrap round her shoulders, and went slowly down with 
him. It was a still, cheerless morning. Autumn seemed to be 
brooding over the loss of its fast-departing glories, its ruddy strength 
reluctantly giving place to the sober lights and shades and gray 
skies of ‘chill October.’ Neither, perhaps, knew what their first 
words were; but they were got through some way, and they were 
walking up and down the terrace, to outward seeming, as in the 
old days. But what she wanted to say was hanging heavily upon 
her mind, and presently some word of his, apropos of the dulness 
of the morning, and the rapid change that had latterly taken place 
in the season, gave her an opening. 

‘Yes,’ she murmured, in a low hurried voice, saying, in her 
anxiety to rush into the subject, and confusion, what was in her 
thoughts, rather than what she had intended to say; ‘the light 
seems to have gone out of it all!’ 

She stood still; the colour mounted to her brow. If she could 
only find strength to say what she wanted to say, and in the right 
way ! 

He was silent; and she presently went on, speaking hurriedly 
and nervously, 

‘But the river runs on, and the sunlight will return, and every- 
thing bud afresh, even over the graves.’ 

‘Yes; one is bound to do the best one can with one’s life, 
Nora ;’ at once letting her see that he understood what she was 
trying to plead. 

She stood twining her hands together for a moment or two, then 
folded them palm to palm, and looked up into his face with pleading 
eyes. 

‘Say that I have not spoiled your life. O Basil, forgive me! 
I care for nothing else—now!’ 

‘Poor Nora! Is it necessary for me to say it ?’ 

But even this, spoken gently and kindly though it was, did not 
satisfy her. : 

‘People have lived grand lives though they have not obtained 
the one thing they most desired, Basil, and—have in time come to 
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be happier that way than if all they hoped for had been granted to 
them. Ah, let me think it ! 

‘Tam glad for you to think it. But you must let me remind 
you that life is not necessarily made grander by needlessly depriving 
oneself of what is natural and good in it. At best it 1s incomplete. 
The recluse or ascetic is not justified in his life by the mere fact 
that it is lived in privation. We should make quite sure that sacri- 
fice of any kind is made in obedience to the highest necessity, should 
we not ?’ 

She sighed. He was thinking of her; fancying, perhaps, that 
she was putting away her own happiness as well as his from some 
false sentiment. But she was only anxious to persuade him that 
his life need not be the sadder for having known her, and his argu- 
ments might perhaps tend to help himself as well as her. They 
walked the length of the terrace silently, then she paused, and in a 
low voice said, 

‘Sometimes one has only the power to choose between two 
evils.’ 

He glanced down at her white face for a moment, and the 
expression of his own became more set. 

‘Is there nothing I can do to help you, Nora—as any brother 
might ?’ 

‘The only thing that could help me would be the knowledge 
that you were happy.’ 

‘Let me see that your life is not spoiled, and I promise to 
prove to you that mine is not.’ 

They were silent again for a few moments, the bells tolling 
softly across the water, as if for their dead hopes. Then they looked 
into each other’s eyes ; he stretched out his hand, she placed hers 
in it, and there was an unspoken compact between them to make 
the most of their lives, incomplete though they might be. 

But, comforted as she was, Nora knew that the victory was not 
won yet. Her trial would be harder than his. She would have 
the misery of being obliged to listen to the love-making of one man 
whilst her whole heart was with another. Had it been simply the 
giving up the hope of being anything to Basil, it would have been 
comparatively easy ; but she had to endure shame as well as disap- 
pointment. 

To add to her misery, she was continually receiving little notes 
from Marks, reminding her that there was no time to lose. On the 
morning after her interview with Basil Lydesley came a few words 
still more urgent in tone. She was informed that delay was now 
ahead dangerous. If she was still as anxious to save her 

ather as she had declared herself to be, she must act at once. 


= that evening Sir Edward begged her to consent to an early 
L. V. ” 
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marriage, he was delighted, although perhaps a little surprised, to 
find her ready to accede. She only stipulated for one thing; 
the wedding must be a very quiet one, without any bridal parapher- 
nalia, and at a registry office. She did not attempt to conceal her 
reason. Since he was willing to take her, she was ready to give 
herself to him; but she could not take the oath that she loved him 
as she ought, although she would devote her life to him. To this, 
as to everything else she might stipulate for, he was ready to agree, 
So that she was willing to become his wife, he was ready to 
shut his eyes to everything else. The strength of his passion grew 
day by day, and he strove to persuade himself that, once his wife, 
she would easily be won. Love such as his must triumph in the 
long-run, he told himself, as he departed, overjoyed at her promise 
to be his wife on the following Saturday. 

‘ Only four days to get through !’ he ejaculated, as he took leave 
of her in lingering loverlike fashion. It had been settled that they 
were to go to a registry office, and set forth immediately afterwards 
for a few months’ tour on the Continent. 

‘Only four days!’ she ejaculated, as she walked wildly up and 
down her own room afterwards, striving in vain for the mastery over 
herself. In four days she would be the wife of a man she did not 
love. Ifshe were only able to feel that she did not, at the same 
time, love another! ‘ Ah, the shame of it, the shame of it!’ she 
ejaculated, with burning cheeks and drooping eyes; now breaking 
into a passion of tears and sobs, now gazing straight before her 
with dry eyes and set lips. 

Was there no hope, nothing to be done? Why did not Mr. 
Blair come? To him at least she might open her heart ; and he was 
keeping away. What prevented him from coming? Was he worse 
than he had been? What was it? It was only through him that 
she could hear of her father. Marks would tell her nothing apart 
from the one subject. Did he know that his child was trying to save 
him? She must never forget that the wrong had been done for her 
sake. The remembrance that his motive had not been to benefit 
himself would be the one only bit of comfort she would have to sus- 
tain her in the terrible ordeal she had to undergo. 

She was afraid to mention anything about Mr. Blair in her 
letters to Marks. He seemed to be very careful in avoiding any 
allusion to any one or anything but her father and the business in 
hand, and only mentioned Mr. Blair as ‘ your friend,’ as though 
to impress upon her the necessity for caution. 

What if she were to go up to the office and see Mr. Blair? If 
he were not able to go to her, he could not be offended at her going 
to him. The very thought seemed to bring her some slight relief. 

When she, the next morning, mentioned her intention at the 
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preakfast-table, Mrs. Lydesley made no comment, supposing that 
Nora’s errand was with reference to the settlements, merely send- 
ing her kind regards to Mr. Blair, and offering the services of Susan. 
‘You will require some one to accompany you, of course.’ 

‘There is no necessity,’ began Nora. 

But Mrs. Lydesley said something to the effect that Sir Edward 
might not approve of her going quite alone; and with a sudden hot 
flush at the remembrance that it was now her duty to consider him, 
she silently acquiesced. He had a right to decide for her in such 
things now, and what would be allowable for Nora Gray might not 
be considered proper for the affianced wife of Sir Edward Wraystone. 

‘But of course he knows you are going. Perhaps he is going to 
meet you at the London terminus ?’ half questioned Mrs. Lydesley. 

‘No.’ 

‘But if he comes down in the expectation of seeing you, will he 
not be disappointed and surprised ?’ 

‘Ask him to excuse me, please ;’ humbly. ‘I shall return by 
an early train, and he will not have long to wait. JI am anxious to 
find out why it is Mr. Blair has not come down latterly.’ 

‘I thought that you were going up about the settlements, per- 
haps,’ said Mrs. Lydesley, trying to speak in a matter-of-course 
tone. Had she not promised her son that she would do her best to 
prevent Norah from seeing any alteration in her bearing ? 

‘No,’ murmured Nora, shrinking painfully at the mention of 
the word. ‘There will be no settlements. I do not go to Sir Edward 
as other girls go to their husbands: I have no love to give him, and 
he knows it.’ 

‘Dear Nora, I must not say anything ;’ looking a great deal 
distressed. 

‘It would make no difference ; nothing can help me, and—it is 
very good of Sir Edward to take me.’ 

When Nora and Susan entered the office of Blair & Co., Jefferies, 
who suddenly found the one wish of his heart gratified, was so taken 
by surprise, that he was unable to utter a word of the flowery speech 
which he had so often rehearsed in anticipation of such an event. 
Gazing at her in mute adoration, he ushered her into the inner 
office, where sat Marks, hard at work over the morning’s corre- 
spondence. 

‘Is not Mr. Blair here ?’ she asked, after the first few words, 
anxiously adding, ‘ Is he too ill to attend to business 2” 

Marks did not like to admit that, even to himself; cheerily 
replying, 

‘Only a little out of sorts, and taking a few days’ rest, Miss 
y- This morning’s news is satisfactory on the whole, I think. 
I shall probably have to run down to see him presently, and 
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will send you a line upon my return. Meantime, I can do anything 
you may require in the way of advice, or what not. As you are 
perhaps aware, all private business passes through my hands.’ 

‘It is not exactly business;’ slowly and hesitatingly. ‘He 
lives at Kingston, I believe ?’ 

‘Yes; in that direction ;’ telling himself there was no harm 
in admitting so much, since she knew it. 

‘You say you are going down to see him. Will you let me 
accompany you, Mr. Marks? I have a great desire to see Mr. 
Blair; and I could as easily return home from there as here—it 
would be in my way.’ 

‘Have you anything to say to him that I could not say for you, 
Miss Gray ?’ 

‘You could not say it for me; and I feel sure that Mr. Blair 
would not object to my going.’ 

Marks reflected a few moments. 

‘You are sure of that, and would be ready to take the blame, 
should there be any ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

He considered again for a moment, as he methodically pro- 
ceeded to gather up and arrange his papers. Presently he said, 
looking at her with keen inquiring eyes, 

‘You have agreed to marry Sir Edward—and to marry him 
quickly ? You recognise that is the wisest thing you can do ?’ 

‘I do not know about the wisdom of it, Mr. Marks, but I have 
promised to be his wife in four days from now.’ 

‘Ah, that sounds like business, anyhow. I congratulate you, 
Miss Gray. You will be the envy of all the young ladies of your 
acquaintance. Lady Wraystone can snap her fingers at—’ 

‘I am not desirous to be envied, Mr. Marks,’ wearily. 

‘ You think so, of course. It wouldn’t do for a young lady to 
be desirous of it ; but you’ll find it very pleasant by and by, all the 
same, although you will, no doubt, give it a prettier name ;’ neatly 
tying a bow in the red tape round a little packet of papers, as he 
smilingly added, ‘Human nature is about the same everywhere.’ 
Suddenly a new idea occurred to him, and he looked at her more 
dubiously and suspiciously. How if she had come with the inten- 
tion of appealing to Mr. Norman to prevent the match, which, for 
some foolish reason, she appeared so averse from? In his chief's 
present state of health he might be weak enough to acknowledge 
everything, take the blame upon himself, and leave her free to do 
as she pleased. What a collapse for Blair & Co.! What a triumph 
for Goodge! And all because a sentimental girl did not know how 
to appreciate good fortune when it came to her! 

Fortunately, he would be able to protect them from themselves. 
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There must be no crying peccavi, when nothing but disgrace would 
come of it. Blair & Co. must be upheld and Goodge circumvented 
at any cost now, decided Marks, at once proceeding to act upon his 
decision. 

‘There is one thing I am bound to warn you about, Miss Gray. 
It would be, to say the least, extremely ill-judged to make an ap- 
peal to Mr. Blair, with reference to any personal doubt or hesita- 
tion you may have in carrying out your marriage with Sir Edward 
Wraystone. That is,’ in a very marked tone, ‘if you are really in 
earnest about sparing your father. The fact is, Mr. Blair, although 
much better than he has been, is still in rather a weak state, bodily 
and mental; and, if you were to appeal to him just now, I think it 
is very probable that, to spare you, he may see fit to advise your 
father to make a clean breast of it, and take the consequences of 
what he has done. But I must remind you that your father is an 
elderly man, in no better health than is Mr. Blair himself; and 
being placed in a felon’s dock would certainly be the death of him, 
without making matters more respectable for you.’ 

‘I will make no appeal to him, Mr. Marks,’ her face whitening 
with misery, her last hope gone. ‘Nor will I allow him to see 
that what Iam going to do will destroy my own happiness, if I 
can prevent it.’ 

‘My dear young lady, you must not talk in that doleful strain, 
you know. Think of the triumphs to come—think of going to 
Court as Lady Wraystone, the diamonds and rich dresses, and 
all the rest of it, and you will soon be too proud of yourself to 
remember anything else.’ 

‘I shall think of my poor degraded father,’ thought Nora, as 
she quietly replied, ‘I have said I will make no appeal to Mr. Blair 
In any way.’ 

_ In that case I see no reason for objecting to your accompany- 
ing me; although I must stipulate that you do not press the ques- 
tion of seeing him, unless he is well enough and desires to see you.’ 

‘Very well.’ Then recollecting Susan, she said, ‘ Mrs. Lydes- 
ley’s servant is with me; but she might wait for me at the King- 
ston Station ;’ mentally adding, with a half-bitter little smile, ‘I 
Suppose Sir Edward would consider me sufficiently protected in the 
walk to Mr. Blair’s house and back by this respectable old man.’ 

‘Servant ?’ he sharply rejoined. ‘ Where is she ?” 

‘I left her in the outer office.’ 

‘To be pumped dry by Jefferies !’ ejaculated Marks, for the 
moment forgetting his manners. ‘ You couldn’t have done a more 
foolish thing !’ 

‘She knows nothing. Do you think it likely that I should 
talk about so shameful a secret as mine to any one ?” 
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‘My dear Miss Gray, I am not supposing you would; but she 
knows your address.’ 

‘ How very cautious he seems to be!’ thought Nora, as he 
bustled hurriedly out of the room. ‘What can it matter about 
Susan mentioning the address to the clerk, if he should happen to 
ask it ?’ 

Marks reappeared with Susan, whom he had found in confi- 
dential communication with Jefferies. As he expected, Jefferies 
had made the best use of the time. Marks had been too late to 
prevent him from finding out where her young mistress lived, and 
as much besides as she had time to tell. Jefferies knew now that 
the address he had found lying about the office had been purposely 
placed there to throw dust in his eyes, and that his motive for 
wandering about Hampstead had been known; and he resented it 
accordingly with all his small might. As things were, Marks 
seemed to have the sole management of the business now. Jef- 
feries could not afford to be openly at war with him. He was too 
much afraid that, as Marks occasionally pointed out to him, he was 
not everybody’s money. But he flattered himself that he was not 
incapable of striking a blow in self-defence. It was only due to 
himself to show Mr. Marks that he was aware he had been de- 
ceived. 

Searching about in his mind for some safe means of giving Mr. 
Marks a rap on the knuckles, Jefferies recollected his errand to 
meet the young person from Hensleigh, and throw her off the scent 
of Mrs. Jones’s address—the Mrs. Jones to whom Marks occasion- 
ally sent a telegram about his dinner. The young person from 
Hensleigh might now perhaps be enlightened, and Mr. Marks 
thrown out in his calculations, whatever they were. He had shown 
base ingratitude for the pains Jefferies had been at in making him- 
self agreeable to the ‘young person,’ and getting from her all the 
information he could respecting her mistress. He who was accus- 
tomed to the society of young ladies at refreshment-bars, and had, 
in the service of the firm, spent a whole morning in paying compli- 
ments to a housemaid, to be treated so scurvily as this! It might 
be possible to give Mr. Marks a hint that Jefferies was not inca- 
pable of defending himself. 

Marks had at once foreseen this. Jefferies would naturally be 
indignant at the trick that had been played upon him, and would of 
course do what it lay in his power to do in the way of retaliation. 
He would only have to reflect a little upon what did lay in the 
other’s power, and be prepared to put a stop to his proceedings 
at the right moment. There was no danger of anything very subtle 
from Jefferies—to say nothing of his being in the power of Blair & 
Co., as Marks considered that every subordinate ought to be—but 
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he must be shown, in a quiet good-natured manner, that retaliation 
is forte. 
"= Loa tO get a cab, he bustled cheerfully about, making 
preparations for his two or three hours’ absence in his rapid but 
careful and calculating manner. He was in the habit of indulging 
in cabs, first-class carriages, and everything else that was best when 
upon business expeditions. Moreover, he proved a very gallant and 
amusing companion, had Nora been in the vein to be amused. As 
it was, she sat in the train too completely absorbed in her own 
reflections to hear a word he said. 
(To be continued.) 
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STRIKE down the gray-stone arch, where many a year 
The creeper’s wealth of leaves and flowers has grown ; 
From the clasped tendrils wrench the solid stone ; 

Expose the unsightly roots, the blossoms sere, 

That drooped and died, and found a hidden bier, 
Where lavish Nature’s kindly veil was thrown : 
The plant may live and grow and bloom alone, 

But its lost summer radiance is not here. 

So, from the centred heart, the settled will, 

Snatch the one idol, take the aim away ; 

The blood may keep its healthy pulses still, 
The mind its part in the world-battle play : 

But, cold and heavy and mechanical, 

The spring of life has vanished from it all. 


SUSAN K. PHILLIPS. 





MOUNTAINEERING AT MALVERN. 
By W. W. Fenn, 





Looxinc Nort. 


EVERYTHING is relative in this world; and if you tell me that the 
thing is not to be done, because the hills at Malvern are not moun- 
tains, I can only say, they answer my purpose as such. Fifteen 
hundred feet up into the sky at my time of life are as much to me 
as fifteen thousand are to some people, possibly a little more. The 
Worcestershire Beacon is equal, as far as I am conceined, to any 
of your Mont Blancs, Jung-Fraus, or Matterhorns. To my eyes 
there is nothing more to be gained or seen from the tep of a Swiss 
alp than there is from the top of a Malvern hill. The latter is as 
inspiring to me as the former, if not so actually elevating. When 
I stand on the highest point of this range, I do not wish to go any 
higher if I could. When I have toiled up the broad, smooth—if 
steep — grassy slopes leading to its immediate base, and have 
clambered over the broken, jagged, craggy projections of the Plu- 
tonic rock, as the geologist tells me the formation is called, and 
have reached the summit, I have had quite enough of climbing ; 
indeed, many of my readers will think I have had more than enough, 
when I let them into my secret, and tell them that I am blind. 
‘What on earth,’ they will say, ‘can a man without his eyes want 
on such a spot at all? We go up there to see the view. What 
pleasure can it be to him?’ My answer is, that we do not all start 
from the sea-level of life with the same object. We do not, all of 
us, fortunately, bind ourselves to one purpose on this planet, even 
when we ascend one of its heaven-kissing hills. We extract our 
pleasures and enjoyments, as we can, from different sources; and 
that philosophy is wise, it seems to me, which teaches us not to 
despise pure water, especially that at Malvern, because we cannot 
drink Imperial Tokay. ‘ Half a loaf is better than no bread ;’ and 
this is why I go mountaineering at Malvern. I refuse to give up 
such holiday delight as is to be had from a tramp and a stretch and 
a rest on a big hillside, merely because I cannot see the prospect 
it commands, or because it does not happen to be in Switzerland. 
I walk by faith and not by sight. The springy turf beneath my 
feet, and the occasional scramble and slithering over broken ground, 
are new and agreeable sensations to me, and ‘entirely suggestive of 
mountaineering after a trifle over-much of London pav ements. It 
is nothing to me, as I have said, that I must reckon my elevation 
above mankind by yards instead of leagues. I experience the 
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exultant buoyant feelings of the mountaineer none the less vividly 
on this account. To me it is a mountain on which I stand, and 
nothing else; otherwise I should not have been called upon to bend 
my back to it, as I have been obliged to do for the last half-hour 
and more, or find myself so ‘scant of breath.’ Glacier and snow- 
field are wanting, I grant ; in these respects the illusion is incom- 
plete ; but I can forego, without a pang, such and the like attrac- 
tions pertaining to the larger and more genuine article. The ice-axe 
and the rope-coil present no fascinations to my mind as accessories 
to the toilet, and would not, I believe, if my manly form were begirt 
therewith, become it from a decorative point of view, whilst the 
alpenstock is perfectly supplied by the very latest fashion of shep- 
herd’s crook-handled hazel walking-stick. 

Then, as to the halt and rest and snack from the wallet, and 
the friendly pipe beneath the lee of a jutting piece of the aforesaid 
Plutonic upheaval. Give but full rein to the imagination at this 
point, and could the Grands Mulets themselves supply a better 
shelter, or the spurs of the Wengern Alp afford a greater joy for one 
who is content with moderate pleasures, and who loves to lie on his 
back, listening to the soft summer breeze, as it sweeps down over 
the crests and undulations of his mountain, through the tufts of 
long grass or stunted bracken ? Could the breath from off the 
regions of eternal ice be more exhilarating or stimulating to his 
nostrils than is that delicious turfy odour which is borne on the 
wings of the wind? and would he be one whit the happier? No. 
I say emphatically, no! All my senses save that of sight are on 
tiptoe with gratification ; and even in the matter of seeing, I can 
arrive at avery fair idea, in a sort of secondhand and fanciful fashion, 
of the scene beneath and around me. For, of course, I have my 
fair and trusty guide hard by, prepared to use her eyes vigilantly in 
my behalf, when I so desire it. It signifies nothing to anybody 
that she does her mountaineering mostly in a donkey-chaise. Moun- 
taineering at Malvern would be shorn of one of its most agreeable 
attractions, were it not for the donkey-chaise. Moreover, it con- 
cerns nobody if we choose to share and share alike in this luxury as 
occasion suggests. Itis more the affair of the donkey; and we can 
only hope he will get his reward by and by. The charges levied by 
his owner being proportionally high with the mountain, there should 
be no difficulty in letting him have his deserts on the score of the 
price of oats. 

So the day being warm and bright, and bright and clear the 
atmosphere, and with the local chart before us, my ‘ fair and inex- 
pressive she’ can tell me that, looking north, east, and west, she 
descries the various points as indicated on the map, or she thinks 
she can, which does quite as well for me. Her geography may be 
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a little at fault—‘ it is so long,’ she says, ‘ since she was at school ;’ 
and the division of the counties not being marked by the conven- 
tional red line, albeit the view before us is exceedingly maplike, 
she will not pledge herself as to the number of shires into which 
we look. But there, she is sure, in the extreme distance, west of 
north, lies Montgomeryshire and Shropshire, with Shrewsbury, the 
Wrekin, and Coalbrooke Dale. Due north is Bridgenorth, very 
properly, and just below, the wooded hills of Abberley. To the 
east of this very district, she declares, are the patches of smoke- 
cloud hanging over the tall chimneys of Droitwich, Wolverhampton, 
and busy Birmingham, and quite clear the spots where Leamington, 
Kenilworth, and Warwick ought to stand. 

Yon tiny spire may be, and therefore let us say it is, at Stratford- 
on-Avon, pointing heavenwards above the shrine which covers the 
only mortal part of him whose genius hallows every inch of silvery 
Avon’s course. 

Working back along our line of sight again, but within a 
somewhat nearer range, Kidderminster, Wellington, Ludlow, and a 
host of similar specks of light, which we may take for granted 
must be houses, towers, and spires, deck the fruitful smiling 
plains of pasturage, cornfield, woodland, and hedgerow. ‘ On hill, 
in dale, forest, or mead,’ sunshine and shadow are at their summer 
pastime of ‘catch who catch can.’ We can all shut our eyes, 
and remember the beauty of the game, and the pleasure we have 
had time out of mind in watching it. I, too, am watching it 
in memory, and find no mean assistance in realising the gorgeous 
spectacle from the fact of knowing that it is going on just below 
me should I but choose to look. A fairer playground could scarce 
be found for this rare sport than is the Vale of Evesham, there 
on the right; and when one of the dusky players on the side of 
‘shadow’ heads straight away for Worcester, pursued and jostled 
by his adversaries on the sunny side, and brings by his magic touch 
the town and minster towers out in dark relief against the blaze of 
light surrounding them, it is a sight to see, I know, and, knowing 
it, I am content. 

Close down yonder at our feet, I am told, rise the northernmost 
spurs of my mountain range. On their right or eastern base, and 
creeping up them from their foot, nestles the town of Great Malvern, 
glittering and cheery - looking ; the notable abbey, that treasure- 
house of ancient memories and relics, conspicuous on its vantage- 
point, and still dominating, as it did a thousand years ago, its 
appanage of Malvern Chase. To balance the composition, similarly 
situated on the left, is the straggling line of houses known as West 
Malvern, with the winding cart-track coming up therefrom, and by 
which we found our way to this my present outlook. 
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My imagination fully primed with the glorious panorama lying 
all aglow in the summer sunshine under its ‘ azured vault,’ I, after 
a while, trudge round about a bit once more, and bring up again, 
this time facing due south, prepared to hear all that can be said 
concerning the fresh prospect thus revealed. 


LooKING SouTH. 


Tue green stretch of rolling mounds, which comes into view as 
we stand upon the tallest, and which is the especial property of the 
shire of Worcester, trends away for a good three miles or so to 
where the fellow-beacon, claimed by Hereford, holds in its bosom 
the well-marked trench and rampart of a once-famous ancient Brit- 
ish camp. Should we, upon this hint, choose to let thought drift 
back into the gulf of England’s early days, we may imagine Carac- 
tacus, or any other notable Briton, giving battle from this strong- 
hold to the hordes of the eagle-bearing and invading Romans, as 
they march from their eastern station of Upocessa, otherwise Upton- 
on-Severn, to their ultimate but hard-won and costly victory. Fancy, 
if we give her the rein in that direction, will cover these hills and 
plains with strange pageants of war and death, of barbaric pomp, 
and wild, savage, and desperate courage; but, for the nonce, I 
want the service of the bright and tricksy goddess for more imme- 
diate, prosaic, and peaceful duty. I want her to help me to make 
believe that that pin’s point of glittering light on the extremest 
horizon, just above the camp, is the Severn, where it flows into the 
Bristol Channel. If you cannot see it, I can only say you ought, 
because there it is, and, by a very little stretch of the imagination, 
it becomes quite visible to my mind’s eye, and you will never pre- 
tend that, under the circumstances, that impalpable organ can be 
more telescopic in its power than your own bright far-seeing orbs. 
By the same token, you should, travelling eastwards, readily dis- 
cern the positions of Clifton, Bristol, Bath, Stroud, Cirencester, 
cum multis aliis of our well-known landmarks. You will be glad to 
know, as I am, that to the extreme south-east of this great over- 
look lies that mysterious region known as ‘ Stow-in-the-Wold ;’ 
whilst the distant range of the Cotswold, and the somewhat nearer 
Bredon Hills, land your vagrant vision on to the lower levels where 
Cheltenham, Tewkesbury, and Gloucester glitter in the sunlight at 
times, when the ‘catch-who-catch-can’ game comes to be played 
round about this quarter of the compass. It is going on now, and 
here and there lights up the thread of ‘ sandy-bottomed’ Severn, so 
that it may link you thence with Berkeley, the Forest of Dean, 
and the district round about Chepstow. 

I make a fresh start from Chepstow, and, in memory at any 
rate, while I face towards it, ascend the windings of the Wye to 
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Tintern Abbey and Goderich Castle, gems for the artists’ and all 
people’s eyes to dwell upon, whether in memory or in fact. Raglan 
again, after Monmouth has been passed, should be remembered, if 
not seen, at this moment, ere we plunge into the Welsh mountaing 
proper above Abergavenny; and we lose our sky-line in the far 
south-west, in a glimpse of the Brecon Beacons and what my guide 
tells me are called the Black Mountains, though I never heard of 
them before. Once again, working back towards our centre, Here- 
ford, Pontrilas, and I know not how many other spots of interest, 
including (nearer) Ledbury, Eastnor Castle, Colwall, &c., crop out 
amongst the high hills, as they gradually slope downwards to the 
western foot of my own particular mountain and complete that side 
of the panorama at ‘ The Wyche.’ 

Why an artificial sort of Khojak Pass cut at right angles through 
the vertebrae of the Malvern range should be called ‘ The Wyche,’ 
is more than I can tell; but I am not here to elucidate such 
mysteries. I will not cloud the pleasures of ‘ Mountaineering at 
Malvern’ by any wild speculations on the subject, particularly as a 
similar gap in the hills, just short of the British camp aforesaid, is 
appropriately styled the ‘ Wind’s Point.’ My sense of rectitude in 
this matter of nomenclature, therefore, being balanced—for assuredly 
the wind scores a very decided point in the locality indicated, as my 
hat can testify—TI devote the remainder of my hours in high latitudes 
to lazily listening to such sounds as make 


‘ Deep silence in the heart, 
For Thought to do her part.’ 

One jarring evidence of man only breaks the spell (but this is so 
seldom, that it scarcely interferes with the sweet tranquillity)—the 
prosaic railway train, as snake-like it writhes along and plunges into 
the tunnel, which any amount of feet below passes through the base 
of my mountaineering operations, and links together the eastern and 
western plains. All other sounds which creep up the green hillsides, 
as the sun gradually declines amidst a golden haze behind the far- 
off Welsh ranges, are fully in accord with the sentiment and the 
situation. The bleating of the straying flock of sturdy, crook-horned, 
long-tailed sheep indigenous to these heights, distant, but very little 
below our level; the lowing kine in the meadows farther down; the 
muffled music from the Abbey chimes; the tinkling of some school 
or evening-service bell, ‘knolling to church’—these, and the faint 
shouts of children at play in the neighbouring hamlets, serve to 
bestow, upon mountaineers of my calibre and peculiarities, a power 
of listening well-nigh as attractive as that of seeing. 

Homewards my way lies south and east; and every step that 
brings us nearer to the straggling tree-fringed village of Malvern 
Wells, down yonder at the junction of hill and plain, opens up fresh 
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beauties, and of a somewhat different character from those of which I 
have as yet heard tell. We somehow—I do not care to know exactly 
how—skip the ‘ Wyche’ and the broad main road running through 
it from Great Malvern to Colwall, to find ourselves continuing the 
descent by a wide by-path, which turns sharply off at right angles 
near some cottages. This, after winding gently along the shelving 
half-craggy slopes, plunges down into a thick bower of woods; and 
it is the wooded character of this part of the scenery which gives 
the variety and changed beauty of which I speak. 

Now, since breath has become scarcer, and limbs and muscles 
grown less elastic, as, strange to say, is the case within the last 
few years, to my thinking this is the very perfection of a mountain- 
path. Amply wide enough for the donkey-chaise, and in itself for 
the main part smooth, it conducts one downwards in the most 
agreeable and alluring fashion, quite a facilis descensus. ‘There is 
no jolting, no precipitance, no unseemly haste ; but you go on and 
on, down and down, without knowing it, with plenty of time and 
ease to enjoy its ins and outs, and its gradual embosomment among 
the bracken and thick trees. On their skirts we pause a while 
again, to rest and listen; we pause frequently in our mountain- 
eering. The robin pipes his joy, in triumph at having the wood- 
land pretty much to himself, now that blackbird and thrush, busy 
with their family affairs, are silent. Somewhere in the denser 
copse the wood-pigeon softly coos and ‘ toots,’ repeating that 
larcenous advice to the Welshman, which in these parts the 
natives say they hear in his notes. I, too, can distinguish his 
utterance when the donkey-boy has informed me of the legend. 
Thus it runs for your benefit, and in order that you may not 
for the future misinterpret ‘pigeon English’ when next you hear 
it high up among the shade of melancholy boughs. ‘Taffy was 
cattle-lifting, it appears, once upon a time, near a belt of trees, and 
was driving a solitary cow he had abstracted from a field through a 
gate, when from aloft there came a muffled voice, saying distinctly, 
as his guilty conscience told him, and with slow emphasis on the 
number to be observed, ‘ Take two-o-o cows, Taffy; take two-o-o 
cows, Taffy ; take—’ But ere this highly reprehensible recommenda- 
tion could be repeated a third time, the culprit, flinging down his 
staff, fled appalled, and, it is said, led an irreproachable life ever 
afterwards. So the wood-pigeons, aware of the good they did on 
that occasion, like the silly birds that they are, have ever since 
Imagined that we are all Welshmen, addicted to larcenous habits, 
and go on satirically repeating their recommendation whenever they 
get a chance, as you may testify when in their neighbourhood, and 


you but choose to listen attentively to their somewhat monotonous, 
if soothing, monologue. | 
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But, to proceed homewards, beneath the trees—pine, birch, 
and ash—the latter chiefly of the species known as ‘ mountain’ 
(how should these grow anywhere but on a mountain ?)—what an 
exquisite fragrance they give forth, how cool their shade, and what 
music there is in their ripple, as the soft evening breeze gently 
stirs their upper leaves! Then, again, what variety of colour !— 
but perhaps I had better not say much about colour, for I know 
some Madam Matter-of-fact will be sure to ask, ‘ What can he know 
about colour?’ Well, perhaps as much as many people more 
privileged than myself; but we will not discuss the point. 

‘The shades of night are falling fast,’ and, though this makes 
but little difference to me, it is requisite that my lady and her 
donkey should find their way, without stumbling, to the cottage 
where it is our privilege at present to dwell. It nestles yonder in 
a ‘bowering hollow’ at the bend of the hills, but still well up 
among the woods: not far off now, as I can detect by the murmur 
of the trickling fountain which, hard by, gushes from mother earth, 
pure, translucent, delicious, most aptly termed a holy well. Verily 
a mountain home this, surely! You cannot stir ten yards from 
its door in any direction without having either to descend a flight 
of break-neck steps or go down or up a road as steep as the cot- 
tage roof; and time must have dealt more gently with your limbs 
and wind than it has with mine if you can make your way through 
that patch of kitchen-garden at the rear, straight up the grassy 
slope to the topmost brow of the overhanging hill. But even 
here, upon this precipitous elbow of the range, Nature or Man, I 
do not pretend to say which (though I believe it was a gracious 
lady, to whose memory be all honour and reverence), has made 
mountaineering easy by arranging gently-graduated zigzags, which, 
if we choose to pursue them, will land us upon the summit before 
we know it, or before J know it. The same beneficent powers 
too have provided, on these paths, the friendly bench at intervals, 
so that nothing is wanting to tempt one to go ‘ Mountaineering at 
Malvern.’ It is a glorious region for a roving, roaming, dawdling 
mooner like myself, whose best days are somewhat spent; and as 
the time must come sooner or later, even to the sturdiest and most 
daring mountaineer, when nerves and knees will grow shaky, I would 
suggest that the Alpine Club might start a ‘retreat’ hereabouts, 
whence its accredited inmates, who have graduated on glacier and 
snow-field and have plucked honours from the hoary brows of the 
giants of the Alps, might totter forth and, after a mild manner, 
keep up to the last the illusions and the joys of their youth. 
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A MAY MISCELLANY. 





Ir would be interesting to know what actual results would take 
place if a certain proportion of the visitors to London during the 
month of May were able to don the helmet of invisibility, and to 
wander whithersoever they would without their presence being sus- 
pected. Is it certain that the champions of Evangelical orthodoxy 
would invariably confine their attention to Exeter Hall—that the 
only May meetings which the most typical specimens of the serious 
classes would attend would be those for the enlightenment of the 
heathen, for the clothing and teaching of the descendants of the 
dusky gentlemen who made a dinner off Captain Cook, and for the 
reclamation of the lower orders from vulgarity and vice by the 
saving influences of blue china, decorative furniture, and paintings 
of unintelligible design? There are, it may be truthfully said, 
as many Londons in the month of May as there are classes of 
pilgrims to London; and if the student of our civilisation would 
form an idea of the multitude and complexity of the interests 
included in the fabric of our modern social life, he could not 
do better than examine the contents of an exhaustive list of 
May engagements. Most persons can tolerably well predict what 
names will chiefly figure in association with each of these. 
They know the peers, commoners, and dowagers who lend their 
patronage to a scheme for providing the children of the Cannibal 
Islands with button-hooks and pinafores. If the law clerks of the 
United Kingdom are to hold their annual festival in Willis’s Rooms, 
they can form an accurate guess as to the distinguished presidency 
under which it will be held. In case of a conference for the pro- 
motion of window-gardening in the New Cut, they can mention off- 
hand the names and opinions of the ladies and gentlemen who will 
meet upon a common platform. May is the month of social mis- 
cellanies. But in the midst of its variety there is unity. Every 
one settles down into his or her place with rapidity and regularity ; 
and of the number of little universes of which London is at this 
time composed, not one clashes with, or even comes inside the orbit 
of, the other. The Royal Academy flings open its doors at Burling- 
ton House, and, in a different sense from that in which Mr. Gaston 
P hebus originally gave utterance to the sentiment, ‘ one knows who 
the critics are.’ They are not, as a matter of fact, the men who 
have failed in literature or art. But they are the men who, at such 
4 moment, are scarcely likely to be found elsewhere. Mr. Sala’s 
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white waistcoat, scarlet tie, and coat with the velvet collar are 
sure to be met with on the Academy’s opening day within a hun. 
dred yards of Piccadilly, and not in the interior of the historic 
edifice in the Strand, which is now consecrated to the purpose of a 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 

But supposing the already-mentioned attribute of invisibilit 
were obtainable at will; supposing that the Lord Chancellor wag 
free to smoke ‘ his independent pipe along the Quadrant side,’ with 
the certainty that no one would recognise him; supposing the 
Bishop of Barchester and the Duke of Omnium might go to 
Cremorne—were Cremorne still in existence—without a human 
being perceiving the shovel-hat of the prelate or the strawberry leaf 
of his grace; in what surprising situations might not some of the 
most eminent personages of the day present themselves? The 
artist of Time has enabled us to form an idea of a few of the 
eccentric freaks which might then be perpetrated. That Mr. 
Labouchere and Mr. Bradlaugh should be seated in a hansom cab 
together, driving to Epsom on Derby-day, is not indeed wonder- 
ful. Averse to publicity, and sensitive as both these gentlemen 
are, they might feel that upon such an occasion as this it was 
their duty to be abroad without assuming any mantle to screen 
them from the public view. In the same way, should the Duke of 
Beaufort offer a select company of the artists of the stage seats on 
his drag, these gentlemen would not shrink from exposure to the 
eye of the public, which admires them. Mr. Irving would gallantly 
confront the multitude on the box-seat; Mr. Wyndham would gaze 
with condescension on the surging sea of humanity below; Mr. 
Toole would boldly seize the bugle, and make the air hideous with 
its notes ; Mr. Sullivan would support the discord with resignation; 
and Mr. Corney Grain would smilingly enjoy the spectacle of the 
great composer’s mortification. Sir John Astley might be somewhat 
surprised to see Mr. Herbert Spencer tramping down with Mr. Justice 
Hawkins, but would immediately recollect that the pursuit of sociology 
leads its votaries to acquire strange experiences in out-of-the-way 
places. Lord Randolph Churchill would be regarded as being where, 
on the whole, one might expect to look for him; and though it 
would not seem as natural for Mr. Gladstone to accompany the Heir 
Apparent on such a day as it did, on a previous occasion, for the late 
Earl of Beaconsfield to do so, no one would be quite overcome with 
astonishment at the combination. But the apparition of the Primate 
of All England trotting his cob through Ewell, and of the Rev. 
C. H. Spurgeon trudging on at his side, would be a very different 
matter. As it is, their presence will probably be looked for in vain 
on the Epsom road on Derby-day. What they and others like them 
might do, if they possessed the ring of Gyges, is a different affair. 
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SOPHY, 
OR THE ADVENTURES OF A SAVAGE. 


By VIOLET FANE, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ DENZIL PLACE,’ ‘ QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES,’ ‘ ANTHONY BABINGTON,’ 
‘THE EDWIN AND ANGELINA PAPERS,’ ETC. ETC. 


Book the Third. 
CHAPTER XI. 


Arrer greeting the young doctor, Sophy led the way to the house. 
As they passed the green mound, beneath which her father was 
buried, Dr. Dyer, who had been made aware of the fact through 
the local gossip, paused, and regarded it with seeming interest. 

‘Mr. Pettigrew thinks,’ said Sophy, ‘ because that poor thing 
is there, nobody would take this place if one ever wanted to let it.’ 

‘I daresay it might prevent some people from wishing to live 
here,’ answered the doctor. ‘It is, however, a good way from 
the house, although, on account of the rising ground, it looks so 
near.’ 

‘Yes, I can see it from every one of the front windows,’ said 
Sophy; ‘ and it seems like company.’ 

‘With time, however,’ continued Dr. Dyer, ‘it will become 
almost obliterated, and then only a few people will know that it 
Was ever a grave at all.’ 

‘O, but I intend to have some sort of monument put over it. 
We both decided upon this a long time ago! Not a cross, of course, 
or anything purely religious, because of his opinions, but still some- 
thing pretty, as a memorial—rather a high thing, to break the line 
of the distance. My idea was to have a stone pillar, broken in the 
middle, to show that he was cut off before his time—something 
ancient. Sir Thomas is looking out for one; they dig them up 
sometimes at the Abbey.’ 

‘It is a pretty idea, Miss Sophy; and I agree with you that it 
would be more appropriate than any purely religious symbol, consi- 
dering the circumstances.’ 

‘Yes ; but still it ought to be something very serious and 
soemn-looking ; and I’ve set my heart upon an ancient pillar. 
Above all, it must point upwards, to suggest the idea of some pos- 
sible future. Do you remember,’ she added suddenly, ‘when we 


once talked in the harness-room about the bone “ Luz,” the germ 
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of immortality which is to grow out of all this, just like that little 
early polyanthus, though that’s almost sure to be nipped?’ And 
she pointed, with her foot, to a pale-pink variety of the oxlip, occa- 
sioned (as Janus had always assured her) by the planting ofa prim- 
rose upside down. 

‘I remember,’ answered the doctor, ‘a very interesting conver- 
sation we once had bearing upon subjects which I hardly expected 
that a young lady would have considered. The idea of this germ 
quickening into a new man is quaint and picturesque ; but it is hardly 
possible for a doctor, like myself, to be anything but a materialist, 
even when he is possessed of the poetical temperament: the con- 
clusions arrived at by the man of science are depressing on the one 
hand, encouraging on the other, but (in my own case, at any rate) 
preéminently materialistic.’ 

‘I can fancy,’ answered Sophy, ‘that this might be the case; 
and that’s why I shouldn't like to have been a doctor, nor,’ she 
added simply, ‘to marry one. I should like to retain some of my 
illusions, notwithstanding that the Buddhists, I think, say that the 
happiness of life consists in getting rid of them. One ought to 
keep on perpetually shedding them, I believe, like the skins of an 
onion.’ 

‘And, at the end,’ said the doctor, ‘nothing whatever would 
remain.’ 

‘There would be the experience,’ Sophy answered. 

‘Yes, but only when it was no longer needed, and a memory, 
perhaps, in the form of a powerful aroma, with nobody to smell 
it! 

By this time they had become firm friends, notwithstanding the 
doctor’s shyness. Upon reaching the parlour, he seated himself 
at the table, in the chair which had been lately vacated by Mr. 
Pettigrew. 

‘It is a sad and solemn thing,’ he remarked, as he took his 
place, ‘to watch, as J have watched, the mind slowly passing away 
with the body, and to know that you may dig out the much-vaunted 
immortal soul with a scalpel, and fling it upon a dung-hill!’ 

At these words, Sophy experienced a thrill of horror. 

In the heart of nearly every true woman, notwithstanding any 
pretended scepticism, there lurks a hope, a prayer, a yearning de- 
sire, which, by being secretly nourished, comes to assume the im- 
portance of a preéxistent consciousness : the hope, the prayer, the 
desire, to rely upon, and appeal to, the protection of some Being 
better, greater, wiser than the beings she beholds around her, 
through whose benevolence she may enjoy some manner of pleasant 
after-life, to which she clings rather from a longing to rejoin those 
who have called forth her sympathy and devotion whilst upon earth 
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than from any actual dread of a personal annihilation. For this rea- 
son most women, howsoever their actions may belie it, are possessed 
of a reserve of conventional faith; but the yearning often exists as 
decidedly in those who have never identified themselves with any 
special form of doctrine ; and Sophy, for all her ‘ early Christianity, 
was no exception to this almost invariable rule. 

‘It is a terrible thought, indeed,’ she answered, with an uncon- 
trollable shudder; ‘and you bring it home to one in such plain 
words! Without quite believing everything, one can always hope.’ 

‘The conscientious man of science does not hesitate in his 
choice of terms,’ rejoined the doctor, ‘ once he has established a 
fact to his own satisfaction. There are, of course, problems utterly 
impossible of solution. Foremost amongst these is the seeming 
callousness and injustice of that Power—personal or impersonal— 
to whom we are wont to allude as ‘‘ Providence ;’’ and, secondly, 
the cruelty, the recklessness, of Nature. The unoffending cripple, 
born into the world without arms and legs, or the beast of burden 
condemned only to toil and suffer, may well lift up their voices and 
rail both at God and at Nature. JVe, however, who, fortunately, find 
ourselves in no position of exceptional wretchedness, and who are 
enabled to make a free use of our reasoning powers, can grope in 
our darkness incessantly for Truth, although we may possess the 
consciousness that we shall never fall in with her, and look upon 
all the accompanying difficulties as training.’ 

Sophy could not at once understand the precise meaning of this 
sentence, but she was impressed with its dogmatic vagueness, and 
she determined that she would incorporate it with the tenets of the 
New Religion. 

‘When you say that we shall never fall in with Truth, do you 
mean,’ she asked, ‘ that nothing is true ?’ 

‘Nothing is absolutely true,’ answered the doctor cheerfully, 
‘and therefore, although it may be, to a certain extent, ennobling, 
there is nothing more unprofitable, as regards our substantial gain, 
than the pursuit of Ultimate Truth. We do not toil, however, from 
the base motive of an eventual recompense: in our search after 
the Impossible we encounter what may end by affording us infinitely 
greater satisfaction. Intermediate truths may be embraced and 
cherished, but, above all, we learn, with the years, to bow with 
reverence at the shrine of respectable and convenient Error! .. . 
Respectable and convenient Error is the nymph whom we encounter 
In our search after Ultimate Truth, and who ends by consoling us 
for the absence of her coyer sister. Our more recent strainings 
at knowing the Unknowable are, at the best, but a sorry kind of 
blundering guess-work ; as well, therefore, conform to the traditions 
Which have been sanctified by Time and national custom. The end 
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of all our pretended wisdom is merely to show us the more plainly 
our irretrievable ignorance. That old scarecrow which I passed just 
now on my way to you, or the ‘‘ Guy Fawkes” which the boys will 
burn to-morrow in the Poynings market-place, knows about as much 
as we do with regard to Ultimate Truth.’ 

‘O, don’t say anything against the old scarecrow,’ Sophy inter- 
posed appealingly ; ‘he seems quite like a friend to me in my loneli- 
ness !’ 

‘Not for worlds, Miss Sophy! Still you will admit that he is 
possibly a little hazy and circumscribed in his theological views ?’ 

‘Yes, I admit that, of course,’ she answered, smiling, ‘ though 
not a bit more so than we are.’ 

‘That was just what I was about to say. I did not mean to 
disparage your old friend. I fear that you must, indeed, be ex- 
ceedingly lonely living dow» here all by yourself.’ 

‘I am often very 'o'.,, certainly; but that is better, as the 
Italians say, than being ‘: badly accompanied.’’ Lately, however, I 
have had quite a bevy of visitors; and then I have always my 
thoughts. When you arrived just now, I was thinking about a new 
religion. Mr. Pettigrew has been trying to convert me to his 
views ; but I didn’t agree with them quite, and I told him that I 
would compose a religion. <A great deal of it will be taken from 
the Bible, but not all. I mean to have commandments and texts, 
and I shall call myself an early Christian, because my chief guide 
will be a Christian text—‘‘ Do unto others as you would they should 
do unto you.’’ Nothing can be better than that, can it ?’ 

‘It is indeed an excellent moral rule,’ replied the doctor ; ‘ but, 
though it has been called the golden rule of Christianity, you are 
wrong in supposing that it is exclusively connected with the Chris- 
tian myth. Confucius, some five centuries before the Christian 
era, replied to the question, ‘‘ Is there one word which may serve 
as a rule of practice for all one’s life?” ‘‘Is not reciprocity such 
a word? What you do not wish done to yourself do not do to 
others.” ’ 

‘Ah, then I was mistaken,’ said Sophy; ‘and it’s a Confucian 
text instead.’ 

‘Not altogether Confucian, either,’ rejoined the doctor. ‘It 
is a benevolent rule of conduct which seems to have occurred to all 
great thinkers, whatever was their race or denomination. Thales, 
first of the Greek philosophers, taught, ‘‘ That which thou blamest 
in another do not thyself to thy neighbour ;” and Isocrates, ‘‘ Thou 
wilt deserve to be honoured if thou doest not thyself what thou 
blamest in others.”” ‘‘ Let no man treat his brother in a way he 


would himself dislike,” is a Sabean maxim, preserved by El Ward; 
whilst in the fourth chapter of the so-called * apocryphal” book of 
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Tobit, amongst many other excellent precepts, we read, ‘‘ Do to no 
man what thou thyself hatest ;” and in the Jewish Talmud we find, 
‘‘Do not to another what thou wouldst not he should do to thee.’’ 
This is the sum of the law given as one of the teachings of the 
Rabbi Hillel, who died when the Founder of the Christian faith, 
according to the common reckoning, was ten years old.’ 

‘Nothing, then, is exactly what it pretends to be?’ inquired 
Sophy, in a disappointed tone. ‘Everything in the world seems, 
somehow, to be sailing under false colours !’ 

‘There are but few absolute realities,’ answered the doctor. 
‘But, fortunately, things are coloured by our own imaginations, 
and become, in a great measure, what we desire them to be. 
Hence, what may appear to you to be a delusion is, perhaps, a 
saving truth to your neighbour, and, as such, exercises a genuine 
moral influence ; after which it has, at any rate, a claim to our 
respect.’ 

‘Still,’ said Sophy regretfully, ‘I would far rather that a 
thing was real in itse/f than that we only made it seem so by 
believing in it! It is a fault in my nature, I’ve no doubt, but I 
always feel so angry with shams. My wish is to unmask them 
at once.’ 

‘Ah, that is not at all an uncommon impulse in extreme youth ! 
One is filled with fiery enthusiasms and indignations; injustice 
seems intolerable to us, and the thought of hypocrisy rouses us to 
intemperate denunciation. It is so, at least, with all those who 
can think and feel.’ 

‘Yes, it’s very confusing to be a thinker and a feeler at the 
same time! The thinkers ought to have people to feel for 
them, and the feelers, people to think. To have to do the two at 
once is dreadfully tiring; it makes one’s head and one’s heart 
ache.’ 

‘It will, Ihave no doubt, for some time to come,’ answered the 
doctor. ‘But, at last, a calm philosophie spirit will possess you, 
if you live long enough, and you will be contented after a fashion ; 
though nothing can satisfy, utterly, the cravings of a passionate 
and imaginative nature, such as I conceive yours to be. Nothing, 
however, can be, to such natures, entirely disappointing, and they, 
before all others, are enabled to perceive the incontestable reality of 
an existing system of compensation.’ 

. ‘But you don’t think,’ Sophy asked, again in rather a disap- 
pointing tone, ‘that everything can ever be made to come quite 
right ?’ 

‘Nothing can ever come quite right, Miss Sophy,’ answered 
Dr. Dyer, speaking as though with cheerful conviction. ‘ But 
this need not make us despairing. For my own part, I am by no 
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means a pessimist. The horizon is not all black, and even if we 
are unable to enjoy happiness ourselves, we may derive a certain 
fictitious contentment from ministering to the happiness of others, 
At any rate, one should never neglect those good works which fall 
immediately under one’s hand, to abandon which would necessitate 
an actual turning aside from our path. We should remove, if pos- 
sible, the burdens from our near neighbours, even if, by so doing, we 
have to bear some portion of them ourselves ; for if we all did this, 
suffering would be much more equally divided.’ 

‘Ah, I see what you mean; but would not kindness to one’s 
nearest neighbour be too easy to be really very good? I fancied 
all really good actions ought to be difficult.’ 

‘That this manner of philanthropy can be pursued with very 
little positive effort is, I think, an argument in its favour,’ replied 
the doctor. ‘The practice of benevolence should not be made too 
much like a gymnastic performance, requiring a particular garb and 
arena, and entailing an aching and straining of the muscles. When 
the pursuit of vice is comparatively easy, virtue should not be 
made too difficult.’ 

Here was another maxim—Sophy thought—which might be 
worthily enrolled amongst the dogmatic vaguenesses of the new 
faith. 

‘How I wish you had known my father!’ she exclaimed, as 
she looked up earnestly at the doctor’s face. ‘He would have 
agreed with you, I’m quite sure, upon many points, though not, 
I’m afraid, about medicine. I regret more than I can say that 
you should never have talked with him.’ 

‘You will be surprised to hear, Miss Sophy,’ said the doctor, 
‘that I had the pleasure of paying your father a visit one day 
upon your account. He was anxious about you in consequence of 
your riding eccident, and sent for me when he heard that I had 
seen you. He had some difiiculty, I believe, to arrange that you 
should know nothing about my coming. I suppose, however, I 
may divulge the secret now ?’ 

Sophy was profoundly touched. 

‘Ah, then he really thought about me sometimes!’ she 
exclaimed, with tears in her eyes. ‘He could leave off planning 
about all the things he was interested in, and be anxious about 
whether I was well or ill!’ 

‘He could indeed! But, after I had satisfied him that you 
had fortunately received no very serious injury, we had some inter- 
esting conversation upon other topics. We spoke about his politi- 
cal views, :nd his travels, though we were a little nervous lest, 
in. spite of all our precautions, you should come in from your 
walk and discover me. I was particularly interested in the account 
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he gave me of the Sippikanli, a tribe of the Yezidis or devil- 
uppers .« -« 
wae there really ave such people as the devil-worshippers ?’ 

‘There are, indeed; a very interesting race of Kurds, though 
they are supposed by some to be connected with the lost tribes. 
Their religious centre is, I believe, at Sheikh Adi, a village east of 
Mosul, and their religion is essentially reasonable, according to my 
own notions. It is founded upon the idea that there are two 
spirits of almost equal power—a spirit of good and a spirit of evil. 
At present the good is in the ascendant, but the turn of the other 
may come some day; and as the good spirit cannot possibly do 
them any harm, by reason of his nature, it is of great importance, 
they imagine, to conciliate and be on good terms with the spirit 
of evil. Surely you must see that there is method in their rea- 
soning, Miss Sophy ?’ 

‘Yes, I didn’t know that their religion was half so sensible !’ 
she answered, and she then began repeating to herself the well- 
known formula—‘ ‘‘ He has dwelt with the Yezidis or devil-worship- 
pers, and witnessed their dark rites.” . . . They have ‘ dark rites,”’ 
though, haven’t they ?’ she inquired aloud. 

‘They have been accused, I believe, of going through all kinds 
of mysterious orgies during their nocturnal religious ceremonies, 
but your father seemed te think that the nature of these had 
been much exaggerated, chiefly by the Sunnite Moslems, who 
detest and despise them, and who have said the same of the Kizil- 
bash Kurds. They are a predatory people, he told me; but not 
much worse in this respect than many of their neighbours, and 
those who know them best have not spoken of them unfavourably.’ 

The ‘Yezidis or devil-worshippers’ were, then, creatures of 
flesh and blood after all! Sophy was glad that they, too, had 
not turned out to be mere phantoms, evoked from a fertile and 
imaginative brain, even if, like the Borgia solution, they were not 
quite so terrible as they had been made out to be! 

‘My dear father must have had some moments of real happi- 
ness, talking to you about all these things!’ she exclaimed, looking 
gratefully at the doctor. ‘And now, do tell me, what did you 
think of him ?’ 

‘The little I saw of him convinced me that he was a very 
remarkable man. He was remarkable looking too; and he spoke 
and moved in a very peculiar manner.’ 

_ ‘Being blind, and accustomed to go about barefoot, or only in 
Oriental slippers without heels, was what gave him that peculiar 
way of walking,’ replied Sophy. ‘I fancy that I can see him now!’ 
‘He was accustomed to go about armed, too, was he not ?’ 
inquired the doctor, ‘ with knives and pistols stuck into his girdle ?” 
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‘He usually carried an ancient spear or javelin when he didn’t 
take a walking-stick,’ Sophy explained ; ‘ but more as a guide and 
support than by way of an arm. He wore, too, generally, some 
sort of dagger or short sword, hanging from his belt; but that was 
because he was so very fond of ancient weapons and armour, as 
you see.’ 

And she pointed in the direction, first, of the three steel war- 
riors, and then to a large sack of flint implements which reposed 
upon one of the window-seats. 

‘ Ah, yes, yes,’ murmured the doctor, with the manner of one 
thinking aloud. ‘A peculiar gait; defective eye-sight ; deep reli- 
gious convictions ; always armed to the teeth, as though in anti- 
cipation of an attack; accustomed (I think I understood you to 
say ?) to go about barefoot, and invariably without stockings. Was 
it not so, Miss Sophy ?’ 

‘He had a very great dislike,’ replied Sophy innocently, ‘to 
wrapping himself up, even in the coldest weather. It was his 
dream to be natural, and freed from all artificial restraints.’ 

‘Ah? pondered Dr. Dyer thoughtfully. ‘His must have been 
a very interesting case, although it is not by any means an isolated 
one; for this morbid desire to divest themselves of wearing-apparel 
is common to most persons of unsound mental temperament, from 
the mildest form of the insane neurosis downwards. I believe it 
to be occasioned by a kind of aura epileptica, a strange unaccount- 
able sensation beginning in some part of the body and rising gradu- 
ally to the brain; and hence their impatience to free themselves 
from everything which seems to account for these anomalous phy- 
sical experiences.’ 

‘Good heavens! I see what you mean!’ exclaimed Sophy, 
looking frightened, and rising from her chair. ‘ You fancy that 
my dear father was mad!’ 

‘Mad, in the legal sense of the term, he most decidedly was 
not,’ replied the doctor. ‘ But, speaking medically, I believe him 
to have been possessed of a morbid condition of nerve-element, 
which, by the way, may very often co-exist with what is called 
‘* genius,” which I look upon in itself as a manner of insanity. He 
was thought to be unlike other people; and I should certainly assume, 
without wishing to say anything wounding to your feelings, that 
he came under the denomination of a ‘‘ morbid variety,’’ for 
we doctors arrange these cases, according to their affinities, into 
groups.’ 

‘This is another dreadful idea,’ said Sophy, fairly alarmed. 
‘But I don’t think it would have occurred to you if you had known 
him better. I hope you don’t think that Z’m mad too ?’ 


As she said this she opened her large eyes very wide, and 
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ooked earnestly into the doctor's face. They seemed, to him, to 
penetrate to his most inaccessible mind-centres, and to detect and 
unmask his own particular form of neurosis. 

‘I believe it would be difficult to find a family entirely devoid 
of some tendency towards the phenomenon of mental derangement,’ 
he observed, after a pause. ‘ And it is this belief which makes me 
dwell with great interest upon what I cannot help terming your 
poor father’s symptoms. It is evident, however, that the tendency 
towards eccentricity which you may be supposed to inherit has not 
assumed, in your case, the character of mental deterioration. I 
should say, from the little I have seen of you, that you were the 
very quintessence of intelligence,’ and he contemplated his com- 
panion with an admiring gaze. 

‘Thank you,’ she answered a little coldly. ‘And yet you seem 
to think that I come of a mad family! How am I to answer for 
myself in the future ?’ 

Dr. Dyer replied by entering into a minute analysis of what he 
designated ‘the Protean forms of the insane neurosis,’ making use 
of scientific terms which had the effect of causing poor Sophy to 
feel profoundly ignorant. She understood him when he spoke of 
its bearing upon capital punishment, and discovered that he viewed 
the matter very much in the same light as her father. What was 
called ‘ crime,’ he maintained, was almost always merely a disorder 
of the mind, for which it was as unjust to hold persons responsible 
as for the evidences of physical degeneracy. Kindly, but firmly, 
and without any of the warm zeal of an evangelist, it seemed to 
Sophy that, in ten short minutes, the doctor had satisfactorily and 
scientifically disposed of the soul, the body, and the human will, or 
reduced them, at least, to the level of mere transient trivialities of 
hardly any account whatsoever. Wickedness was nothing more or 
less than illness, and criminals were only poor, suffering, misunder- 
stood ‘ morbid varieties’ ! 

_ ‘If nothing in the world is either quite true, or quite right, or 
quite wrong, and there isn’t any other life after this one; if we 
only imagine most of the things which we fancy we see, and if all 
our actions come from the shape of our heads, about the making of 
Which we were never consulted, I don’t think it’s much use taking 
the trouble to invent a religion at all!’ Sophy could not help 
exclaiming, at the conclusion of the doctor’s discourse ; for this 
‘desolate evangel’ seemed to her almost as discouraging as Petti- 
gtew’s Pharisaical denunciations. ‘I wonder,’ she inquired pre- 
sently, ‘whether your way of looking at things can make you really 
happy ?” 

, Indeed yes,’ answered the doctor, ‘ after a kind of subdued and 
contemplative fashion. I don’t think I can ever feel particularly 
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delighted or exultant, but then neither am I liable to give way, or 
grieve very bitterly, in adversity.’ 

‘And then, too, it ought surely to make one very charitable ?’ 

‘It ought indeed, Miss Sophy. But I can see that you are 
very charitable already. I shouldn’t think you were half so easily 
shocked or offended as most young ladies ?’ 

‘I endeavour not to be; but I’m afraid that I am, sometimes, 
no doubt from being ignorant, and I’m offended, too, particularly 
with people I’m fond of. I often think one is perhaps more disagree- 
able to these people than to those to whom one is quite indifferent.’ 

‘I daresay; because one is, perhaps, too sensitive and over- 
anxious to create a favourable impression. And now, would it be 
an impertinent question if I were to inquire whether ‘‘ these people,” 
in your experience, are exceedingly numerous ?’ 

‘O, of course, the indifferent people always predominate !’ she 
anowered ; ‘there are always plenty of them; but one can’t really 
care for more than one or two people, and even then one likes them 
in utterly different kinds of ways.’ 

‘It must be very pleasant, I should think,’ said the doctor, 
‘to be liked by you in any kind of a way! One can scarcely imagine, 
indeed, what such an experience would be like; enough, I should 
fancy, to make one feel, for once, delighted and exultant, and to 
turn one’s brain and one’s opinions upside down !’ 

‘I don’t think,’ replied Sophy, with the sigh of one who has had 
a past, ‘ that it has ever produced such an effect upon anybody yet.’ 

She said this frankly and ingenuously ; but she was beginning 
to fear that she was being lured, perhaps, into saying too much, 
and she had no desire to pour confidences into the ears of one who 
was almost a stranger, even although he did happen to be a doctor 
of medicine. 

‘Talking of eccentric people,’ she said therefore, suddenly 
changing the subject, ‘I’m sure, from all I’ve heard, my uncle, Mr. 
St. Clair of Dallingridge, must have been quite as peculiar as my 
dear father, and much less amiable. A very tedious old man, | 
should think, overflowing with fine sentiments which did not, 
however, prevent him from being very vindictive.’ 

‘ He was a wrong-headed man,’ answered Dr. Dyer, ‘if I may 
say this of your relative without giving umbrage. He was subject 
to what might almost be termed “ delusions” too, so far removed 
from reason and the results of experience were some of his theories. 
Like your poor father, he imagined himself to be a reformer, 
and he was possessed of the most extravagant ideas with regard 
to the regeneration of the human race, only, according to his 
notions, all natural laws were to be trampled on and set at defiance, 
whereas your father was for following them almost too blindly.’ 
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‘Yes, he was passionately fond of Nature,’ said Sophy tenderly. 
‘And this fondness, I am proud to say, I have inherited. He was 
for following Nature in nearly everything.’ 

‘Often,’ rejoined the doctor, ‘she has turned out to be a 
dangerous guide, or, to say the least of it, an indiscreet one; and 
whilst making her our friend, it is as well for us to know when 
she should be resisted. Mr. St. Clair of Dallingridge, however, went 
a little too far in this direction. He was for resisting her upon 
all sides. He set everything down to education; disregarding all 
hereditary predispositions ; in fact, according to his ideas, any parent 
or guardian having perfect control over the early training of a 
child might positively create a new man.’ 

‘And you don’t think that this is possible ?’ 

‘Not to the extent he believed it to be,’ replied Dr. Dyer 
decidedly. ‘He maintained, for instance, that children descended 
from parents who were utterly devoid of all moral sense—-an import- 
ant link in the chain of mental degeneration—could be trained so 
as to be divested of all criminal instincts; forgetting, apparently, 
that the inherited structural formation, or malformation, of the brain 
(for he did not presume to deny the existence of family likeness) 
had probably already branded them with the brand of Cain. It is 
an intensely interesting subject.’ 

‘Still,’ said Sophy, ‘I can’t help thinking that it’s very dis- 
heartening to know that all the good and bad people are ready-made, 
and that there’s no getting them right! We reformers can’t take 
it as good news.’ 

‘I confess that I lean towards this opinion,’ said the doctor. 
‘All the same, this was just what your uncle, a much older man 
than myself, and a great reader, strenuously denied, and he used to 
assure me that he had proved the truth of his own theories. He 
knew the case of a youth, he informed me, the child of two 
persons totally devoid of even the mere rudiments of moral sense, 
and of a low order of intelligence besides, in whom a careful train- 
ng had so thoroughly eradicated all criminal tendencies, that the 
patient became even more virtuous and conscientious than his fellows. 

On my honour, doctor,” he would say, ‘I know of such a case 
rn my own experience!” and he used to rap impatiently on the 
oor with his gold-headed walking-stick. He was quite a gentleman 
of the old school.’ 
b ee one, then, is a responsible agent ?’ Sophy inquired almost 
hope essly, ‘Ah, how all the clergymen must waste their time 
In preaching to us!’ 
- oe in et minds,’ said Dr. Dyer, ‘an intense crayv- 
fain to he heme nae theological belief, which to them 
spiritual guidance and support; and 
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provided that the crutch upon which they lean has an appearance of 
stability, there can be no doubt but that comfort may be derived 
from it; although, to us doctors, the very notion of needing 
crutch at all, is suggestive of some kind of infirmity. The so-called 
spiritual convictions, however, of our fellow-men are merely impres- 
sions, constitutional, and in many cases hereditary ; and this renders 
it unjust, in the highest degree, to hold a man responsible for his 
conscientious beliefs, however much they may differ from those of 
his neighbours. It were as reasonable to blame him for the external 
conformation of his skull as for the arrangement of its contents.’ 

‘But surely we can do some good whilst we are here ?’ Sophy 
inquired, with the manner of one catching at a straw. ‘ We can do 
‘‘the good work under our hand,’ as you said just now ?’ 

‘A great deal is possible to us in this way. And it was this 
knowledge which induced me to embrace a profession in which, 
for an ambitious man, there are but few prizes. But there are 
moments of despondency during which one asks one’s self whether 
even the pursuit of philanthropy is of much avail. It would be 
different were it possible for us to live on for ever, or even for a 
reasonable space; but, as it is, we have barely time to realise the 
responsibilities of our existence before it is at an end. However, I 
know a German professor who maintains that the human machinery 
is intended to hold out for two hundred years; but even that would 
soon pass by.’ 

‘What an immense time !’ exclaimed Sophy, astonished. ‘ And 
would the women live to be as old as the men ?’ 

‘ My friend is of opinion that women were intended to live even 
longer than men, but then he bases his theory upon the impos- 
sible supposition that everybody must start fair; that is, not only 
with a sound constitution—a pure mind in a pure body—but also 
with an irreproachable ancestry on the score of health.’ 

‘Even then,’ said Sophy, ‘two hundred years would be a very 
long time to live? Fancy! I might perhaps have seen Queen 
Anne !’ 

‘Most certainly; and I might have attended to the wounded 
at the battle of Blenheim, whilst my father might have looked on at 
the execution of Mary Queen of Scots. We know that with every- 
thing against us in the past, and when, possibly, we have done 
much to shorten our lives in the present, we may yet attain, occa- 
sionally, to the age of one hundred years; I do not, therefore, 
consider that it is altogether preposterous to assume that, with 
circumstances more in our favour, we might double the length of 
our appointed time. As it is, however, we may think ourselves 
fortunate if we reach even the half century. J, for one, have the 
consciousness that I shall not be a long-lived man.’ 
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‘[’m sorry you should think that,’ said Sophy, looking at him 
with an expression of interest. Dr. Dyer’s philosophy was, cer- 
tainly, somewhat depressing, and he expounded his views, she 
thought, after rather a prosy fashion ; but even if he possessed 
some of the attributes of the ‘ bore,’ it was sad to think that a man 
so full of information should be predestined to an early tomb! 

‘You are really sorry ?’ he asked quickly. ‘Why, we’ve only 
met once before! What is it, I wonder, that makes me feel as if 
I had known you all my life ?’ 

‘One is always sorry to hear that one’s friends are likely to die,’ 
she answered, feeling, she knew not why, a little embarrassed. 

‘You look upon me, then, as a friend ?’ 

‘Yes, certainly; you have been very kind; and we seem to 
agree, too, in some of our ideas, if not in all.’ 

‘We do, indeed; though why I should have touched upon such 
subjects with a young lady like you, I am at a loss to imagine! I 
rode over just to see how you were getting on, and to know if I 
could be of any use; and I’ve been talking to you as though you 
had been one of my German fellow-students. I shall now wish 
you a good-afternoon, and I hope you will overlook the dryness of 
my conversation. I’m afraid ve never been a proficient in small- 
talk.’ 

As Dr. Dyer said this, he rose from his chair, and Sophy and 
he went together into the porch, where he took his riding-crop from 
the tray of the scraper. As he did so, he exclaimed suddenly, as 
though after some perplexing mental conflict, 

‘Miss Sophy ! 

‘Yes ?’ she answered, lifting her head with a movement which 
came naturally to her when conversing with any one taller than her- 
self. 

‘I want to ask you something. ... You will probably think 
me quite crazy; but I hope you'll set my presumption down to a 
“neurosis,” due to some peculiarity in the structure of my brain. 
Just now you said you looked upon me as africnd. You said this, 
did you not ?? 

‘Yes, certainly,’ she replied, wondering ; ‘I shall always look 
upon you as a friend. You have been very kind.’ 

‘But it never covld happen, under any extraordinary circum- 
stances whatsoever, if I erew to be famous in my profession, or 
lived to be two hundred years old, that you could ever look upon 
me as anything more 2’ 

_ *0, no; never, never, never” answered Sophy, understanding 
him, and shrinking back towards the scraper; ‘not if we both lived 
to be two hundred years old!’ 

‘That’s all I wanted to know,’ he rejoined quietly ; ‘and now 
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you've given me my answer. I never expected any other; byt 
still it was better to make sure. Had I been in doubt, it would 
have worried me, and interfered with my profession. Good-day to 
you, Miss Sophy; I have to thank you for a very pleasant after- 
noon ;’ and he walked round to the stables to see after his stray. 
berry-roan. 

Sophy held open the garden-gate for him, and the old song 
about loving and riding away, flitted across her mind as he passed 
through it, ‘although she was not vain enough to imagine that, after 
so short an acquaintance, it was possible for him to love her very 
much. It was more likely, she fancied, that he had been merely 
trying some sort of experiment upon her, and, perhaps, even upon 
himself likewise, for the advancement of science. He was a clever 
young man, certainly, with a calm, serious, unconventional manner, 
which was not at all unpleasing, and he was handsome and actively 
built, besides, with a good seat on horseback. In a word, there 
was nothing about his manner or appearance which would have 
been repellent to most young women. But Sophy felt that, even if 
Godfrey had been for ever dead and buried, or her love for him as 
irretrievably passed away, she would still have shrunk instinctively 
from allying herself with one who could dig out the ‘ much-vaunted 
immortal soul’ with his scalpel, and ‘ fling it upon a dung-hill’! 

Upon the night which followed Dr. Dyer’s visit, Sophy dreamed 
a very fantastic and incongruous dream. Like Dante, she found 
herself in a realm which, from impressions previously received, she 
knew at once must be the Infernal Regions. It was peopled 
with vast crowds of miserable human beings, one and all of them 
undergoing the traditional forms of torture, amongst whom she 
recognised several of her own acquaintances, principally those for 
whom she had conceived an antipathy, and who were, for the most 
part, not even as yet disembodied —the Great Prophet, for example ; 
Mademoiselle de Cramponaye the elder, Mr. Carver, the Italian 
Prince, and a figure which strangely resembled Abdallah, with its 
head swathed up in a yellow bandanna. There were, however, hun- 
dreds and thousands of others, all of them unknown. Dr. Dyer 
accompanied her as cicerone, carrying his riding- crop, W ith which he 
pointed out the most remarkable cases, W hilst, in the distance, she 
perceived Mary Anne Hornblower, floundering about in her clogs, 
and venturing over the most dangerous places, in her kindly endea- 
vours to rescue the unfortunate creatures, by bolding out * them 
the handle of her umbrella to cling to. Whenever Sophy and her 
companion approached the lake of seething and bubbling pitch and 
brimstone, the poor wretches stretched their arms towards them, 


naps them pitifully, and endeay ouring to hang on to the doctor's 
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‘We're not in the least bit wicked!’ they began all calling out in 
a breath ; ‘and we never deserved to be sent to this dreadful place ! 
There’s been some terrible mistake, as you'll admit after you've 
heard our explanations. .. . Get us released, dear, clever, enlightened, 
though somewhat prosy, Dr. Dyer, and you, kind, just, tender-hearted, 
eccentric, free-thinking, but truly Christian, Miss Sophy! Look here! 
How was it possible for us to help ourselves? What more could 
you have done in our place? . . . We’re poor unfortunate ‘¢ morbid 
varieties,” and we were sent forth into the world with all our ‘‘ nerve- 
cells” and ‘‘ motor-centres’”’ turned upside down, and topsy-turvy, in 
our ‘‘b ain-hemispheres.’’ We suffered from the insane neurosis. We 
were victims to the aura epileptica / We were arranged in ‘‘groups”’! 
We were neuralgic, hysterical, melancholic, imbecile, suicidal, homi- 
cidal, and paroxysmally violent ; but we weren’t bad /... Let us out 
of this horrible place, now do, fur goodness’ sake!’ ... 

As they went on entreating thus, a harsh mechanical laugh pro- 
ceeded from close to where Sophy and her friend were standing, and, 
looking round, she perceived Mr. Pettigrew, in cassock and bands, 
armed with a long three-pronged pitchfork, something like Bri- 
tannia’s trident. 

After adjusting his glasses, he advanced, still chuckling, to the 
very edge of the fiery abyss, balancing himself cautiously, so as not 
to be ingulfed in it, and commenced prodding viciously at the 
poor creatures who were clinging eagerly to the brink, and shoving 
them back again into its seething and bubbling depths. 

‘Ha, ha, ha!’ he was hissing out triumphantly. ‘ Who was 
right, after all, eh? ... Didn’t I tell you how it would be when 
you wouldn’t take the trouble to listen to me? Ha,ha, ha! Hee, 
hee, hee !’ and he commenced shoving and prodding anew. 

But just at this moment there came a sound as of the rushing 
ofa mighty whirlwind. It shook the ground, the atmosphere, and 
troubled and upheaved the fiery depths of the burning, bubbling, 
seething pitch and brimstone. Dr. Dyer paused in his explana- 
tion, and stood wondering, with his riding-crop arrested in mid-air ; 
whilst Pettigrew, too, looked up, and gave over shoving and prod- 
ding with his horrid pitchfork. 

_ Then gazing, terrified, in the direction of the noise, Sophy per- 
ceived coming furiously towards them, an army of innumerable 
horsemen, sitting forward, with lances in rest, upon peaked Oriental 
saddles, and followed by the fluttering of barbaric draperies. At 
lirst she thought that this could be no other than the Great Tartar 
Horde of which she had heard so often, and she darted an interro- 
gatory glance in the direction of the Great Prophet. Another 
moment, however, and she was undeceived. 

‘'I'o the rescue! to the rescue !’ the wild horsemen were shout- 
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ing out in strange guttural tones. ‘ To the rescue of the unfor. 
tunate, persecuted morbid varieties, misunderstood and misjudged! 
... We are the Sippikanli Yezidis or devil-worshippers, and we 
are in reality a most conscientiously religious people; for all the 
base insinuations you have heard against us are the invention of the 
Sunnite Moslems, who have also vituperated our friends the Kizil. 
bashi! Mean, snivelling, hypocritical Pharisee !’ they continued, 
glaring ferociously at Pettigrew, ‘meet with thy reward at the 
hands of the reformers of Sheikh Adi!’ and hereupon surrounding, 
with one accord, the unfortunate curate, they impaled him, simul- 
taneously, upon at least a dozen of their spears, and cast him head. 
long into the seething and bubbling pitch and brimstone, where he 
remained sprawling and floundering, like a wasp in treacle, after 
he had been further prodded and tortured with his own pitchfork. 

All the poor persecuted morbid varieties then rose up, and 
crawled out of their torment, assisted by the Yezidis, and by kind 
good-natured Miss Hornblower, who, after helping them with the 
handle of her umbrella, began rubbing them all over with a circu- 
lating brush, and applying galvanic batteries to the backs of their 
necks, in order to restore animation. ‘This treatment soon freed 
their bodies from all impurities; and Sophy saw them gradually 
disappearing up just such another ladder as that which led, at 
Stillingfleet, to the rooms ‘ over the cart-horses,’ walking two and 
two, dressed like chorister-boys, in beautiful clean white nightgowns, 
end with little wings just beginning to sprout out through the top 
gathers. 


CHapTer XII. 


THE change in Sophy’s existence, which had been alluded to by 
Miss Hornblower and Mr. Pettigrew, occurred much sooner than 
she had expected. Indeed, hardly had she realised that she might 
possibly be placed under the tutelage of her unknown aunt, when 4 
messenger arrived from Dallingridge House requesting her presence 
there, to ‘spend Christmas,’ as the letter stated; and by the time 
she had hastily gathered together, with the aid of Jane, sundry i 
dispensable articles of wearing-apparel, the large yellow chariot, 
with the fat wigged coachman and the two fat gray horses, came 
lumbering down the approach to Little Stillingfleet to take her away. 

Thinking that she would probably be back again before the end 
of the week, she left all her Lares and Penates littered about m 
their old places, and wasted no time in farewells. 

‘Tell Delia to try and make Abdallah understand that he is to 
exercise the horses as usual,’ she said to Mrs. Ford, as she stepped 


into the great yellow chariot. ‘And look after the cats; and say 
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good-bye for me to Nelus. And if Sir Thomas should call, say that 
I’m gone over to stay at Dallingridge, but that I shall be back 
again very soon.’ 

The honest serving-woman felt pleased that the lady up at the 
‘oreat house’ should have taken compassion upon the loneliness of 
her orphan niece; and she was proud to see Sophy driving off in 
the yellow carriage with the fat coachman and smart hammer-cloth, 
after she had been tucked in by the tall footman, for all the world 
like Cinderella in the story-book. 

The passing rustics in their smockfrocks, and the noisy boys 
and girls belonging to the man at the turnpike, curtsied, or pulled 
their forelocks, according to their sex, as the great yellow carriage 
went rumbling by—some of them seeming rather surprised when 
they perceived who was its occupant, though she noticed that most 
of them gazed up, as though awe-stricken, at the servants, with 
their cockades and shoulder-knots, and actually saluted reverently 
the very badges of servitude. 

This must have been the identical yellow carriage (Sophy 
thought) in which Godfrey used to go to church, in the company of 
the persons whom he supposed to be his parents. She remembered 
how he had informed her, when he was quite a little boy, that it 
was lined with drab cloth, moth-eaten in some places; and that he 
used to amuse himself by putting his fingers into the moth-holes, 
and making them bigger, in order to keep off the disagreeable sen- 
sation he experienced when sitting back to the horses with both 
windows up. | 

They were down now, however, so that the old woman who 
opened the Dallingridge lodge-gate was enabled to get a good look 
at Sophy as she sat within in solitary grandeur, and to report after- 
wards to her husband that ‘ young Missy’ had a nice colour, and a 
rare pair of black eyes; but that, notwithstanding these natural 
advantages, she conveyed to her mind the notion that she was pro- 
bably a ‘regular young Tartar.’ 

. Mrs. St. Clair received her niece in the entrance-hall, just out- 
side the double doors of her own sitting-room, into which she con- 
ducted her after a somewhat frigid exchange of civilities. 

_ Sophy noticed how well her aunt’s mourning-dress fitted her 
still graceful figure, how neatly her hair was arranged—she did not 
Wear a widow’s cap—how white and small were her hands, and 
how large and brilliant her rings. The general effect (she thought) 
was harmonious in the extreme, but, somehow, when she looked at 
the face, its expression, notwithstanding the regularity of feature 
and softness of complexion, did not prepossess her. 

Mrs. St. Clair herself was not a little astonished at Sophy’s 
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dignity of her demeanour. This young savage, then, whom she 
was about to ‘tone down’ and educate, could actually walk into a 
room without tumbling over her own feet, and seemed to be capable 
of sustaining a tolerably enlightened flow of small-talk without 
transgressing any of the established rules of grammar! This was 
a good deal more than she had expected, and her surprise lasted 
through the whole of the first evening. 

Sophy was interested at once in the contemplation of the family 
portraits, even whilst knowing, as she now knew, that they did not, 
in reality, represent Godfrey’s ancestors as well as her own. They 
were the pictures, however, by which he had been surrounded from 
his babyhood ; and from their departed originals, her father, so well- 
loved and so lamented, had been descended, nay, in some of them 
she even fancied that she perceived a likeness to the sad Arab face 
which was now hidden from her for ever. 

She noticed, too, during the téte-a-téte dinner with her aunt in 
the oak-panelled dining-room, that same portrait of Captain God- 
frey St. Clair, which has already been described, and saw, and 
wondered at, the chance resemblance which lurked in the dark eyes. 

‘That is Captain Godfrey St. Clair,’ her aunt proceeded to 
explain, observing where she was looking. ‘It’s the very image 
of my own boy.’ 

Knowing, as Sophy did, that Godfrey was not really the son of 
this woman, and, moreover, that this woman knew it also, she 
could not help shuddering inwardly at this proof of what she con- 
sidered her aunt’s duplicity. 

‘Yes, it’s strange that there should be such a likeness,’ she 
answered, in a marked tone. 

‘Not, after all, so very strange!’ Mrs. St. Clair rejoined, pre- 
serving an unrufiled calm. ‘He was, you see, Godfrey’s great- 
uncle, and he is yours as well ; likenesses go back very often quite 
as far as that.’ 

‘I have seen them go back a good deal further still,’ answered 
Sophy, who was still looking fixedly at the portrait; ‘ but then it 
has only been in cats ;’ and with this remark the conversation about 
the picture ended. 

Sophy’s sleeping apartment at Dallingridge House was a great 
contrast to her bedroom at Little Stillingfleet. It was, at least, 
three times as large, and the four walls, and the high ceiling, seemed 
to be such a long way off that she felt no bigger than a mouse in 80 
much unusual space. Notwithstanding that it was exceedingly luxu- 
rious, with blazing fire, thick carpet, and drawn curtains, it did not 
appear to her to be half so snug and cosy-looking as her own dear 
little room at home. It was more like a state apartment in a palace, 
she thought; and as soon as her aunt bade her good-night and 
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yanished, she felt as lonely and forlorn as if she had been suddenly 
separated from all the rest of the human race. The bed, which 
towered in the midst of this desolate magnificence, was shaped like 
the tomb of a Marabout, and large enough, almost, to constitute a 
room in itself. It was a gigantic four-poster, with fluted mahogany 
pillars, and an imposing canopy, each one of the four corners of 
which was ornamented with the similitude of an enormous acorn, 
whilst inside, two beautifully frilled pillows reposed upon a portly 
bolster. It looked, in fact, almost too magnificent for an ordinary 
human beiny to sleep in—awe-striking, imposing, splendid, but 
not a place wherein to court oblivion and repose. So great and 
so terrible a bed, Sophy thought, as she stood tremblingly con- 
templating it before climbing into it, must be necessarily full of 
memories. Perhaps, indeed, it was even historical . . . the sort of 
bed in which an Ambassador might be supposed to lie down, in full 
dress, by the side of an Infanta, after she had been wedded by proxy, 
with a drawn sword between them, according to the ancient usage. 
Yes; there was no reason whatever why it should not be a haunted 
bed, and, musing thus, she climbed up into it with a sinking heart. 

Once within it, it felt certainly very soft and comfortable. The 
sheets and pillow-cases were beautifully fine, and they had been 
ironed until they were as smooth and slippery as cream-laid note- 
paper. Had it not been for her lively imagination, there was no 
reason why she should not have slumbered quite peacefully. 

But the flickering firelight cast strange, weird-looking shadows 
upon walls, carpet, and ceiling. Through the draped aperture at 
the foot of the great bed, too, she could see herself reflected dimly 
In the long cheval glass—a sight which is always liable to give one 
a creepy sensation in the dead of night. A small dark head, with a 
pale face and frightened eyes, was what she saw, and a slight girlish 
figure, sitting up, in a little white nightgown, surrounded by a sea 
of pillows. This forlorn reflected image reminded her of the frontis- 
piece in a story-book which Tom Hickathrift had given her long 
ago, when she was a little girl. It was called the Hnchanted 
Crow, and represented an unfortunate young maiden—a princess 
—Sitting up in just such another formidable bed, and staring out of 
it, in fixed horror, at a whole troop of terrible goblins, who seemed 
to be fighting and gibbering upon the hearthrug. 

_ Sophy could not help imagining herself to be like this poor ter- 

nified princess now, half lost in the formidable four-poster; and, 
despite her contempt for all superstitious fancies, she began to gaze 
in the direction of the bright space in front of the fireplace with 
wide-open terror-stricken eyes, half anticipating the coming of the 
goblin host. 


Then, again, the pattern upon the bed-hangings, unfortunately 
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for her repose, represented huge long-tailed birds, with outspread 
wings, pecking voraciously, with hooked bills, at great bunches of 
cherries, and, in some places, owing to a confusion in the design, 
caused, as she perfectly well knew (and this was the most foolish 
part of it), by the intervening folds in the curtain, the beak of one 
particular bird would be brought into such close juxtaposition with 
one particular cherry, that this last would seem to turn into an awful 
and malignant-looking eye, whilst, the entire body of the creature 
being absorbed and swallowed up in the fold, the tail and wings 
branching up immediately above this great eye, formed a kind of bar- 
baric headgear, like that of a Comanchee Indian, than which it was 
hardly possible to conceive anything more alarming to a sensitive 
and imaginative young person. 

Then, again, there is hardly a house in the whole of England, of 
a respectable age, and however large may be its contingent of cats, 
in which ‘ the gnawing midnight mouse’ will not, from time to time, 
assert its existence, either by dint of gentle scratchings and nib- 
blings (easily recognisable as mouse noises, and therefore not so 
mysteriously alarming)—in that home of its forefathers, the wains- 
coting—or else by other more ambiguous sounds, like unto the mad 
charging of a troop of horse, the regular breathings of a man, or the 
pattering of unaccountable footsteps; for it is astonishing how 
boisterously these hidden legions will demean themselves, consider- 
ing the insignificance of their component parts, when stray fragments 
of lath, plaster, and even of brickwork, disengaged by their move- 
ments, come clattering down suddenly in unexpected places, and 
add to the turmoil of their nocturnal revels. 

Sounds such as these, exaggerated by reason of her nervous ap- 
prehensions of she knew not what evil, and mingling with the 
occasional cracking of some article of furniture, entirely banished any 
desire to sleep; and it was only after the housemaid had undrawn 
her curtains, at eight o’clock in the morning, that she sank into her 
first sound slumber, all fears of ‘enchanted crows,’ Comanchee 
Indians, and inexplicable midnight noises, vanishing suddenly before 
‘the blessed light of day,’ and the cawing of innumerable rooks. 

These were, no doubt, the descendants of those very same 
rooks that used to send Godfrey to sleep with their cawing in the 
old days, when Mary Parker was his nurse, and when he used to 
peep out and see her mending his socks, through the cane-work 
of the little wooden cot, which was now hidden away in the lumber- 
room by the side of the old white rocking-horse with the flowing tail. 

How many changes had come to pass since those days! . . - 5? 
many, that one might almost imagine that the rooks were talking 
them over, wondering, perhaps, at Sophy’s arrival, and the elders 
confiding to the youngsters all about the family secret ! 
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At any rate they awoke her now, and almost drowned, with their 
clamour, the sound of the loud bell, which clanged out ten minutes 
before the gong, to give notice that breakfast was ready. 

The morning meal over, Sophy experienced a keen desire to go 
forth into the old flower-garden, to pass out through its wrought 
ironwork gates, and to take her way along the shadowy path be- 
neath the fir-trees with their many rooks’ nests, which led towards 
the gray park-wall, close to the high-road where Godfrey had 
waited in the old time for the passing of Abel Reynolds’s wagon, 
with its hop-poles and bell-horses. All the intervening space, be- 
tween this road and the house, she seemed to know perfectly well, 
although she had never traversed it in the flesh ; Godfrey, however, 
had described it to her, and every nook and corner of what he had 
once believed to be his home appeared to her like familiar ground. 

But it was Christmas-day; and the great yellow chariot, with 
the fat gray horses, had been ordered to convey her and her aunt 
to Dallingridge church, wherein she was constrained to pass the 
best part of both morning and afternoon, seated ‘beneath the mil- 
dewed hatchments of her race,’ in a curtained pew ornamented with 
fine oak carving, and erected immediately over the family-vault. 

Mr. Pettigrew read the prayers and lessons appointed for the 
day, his voice at times reminding Sophy painfully of her dream ; 
whilst the old rector, notwithstanding his ‘ mind-trouble,’ managed 
to preach, ‘with decency and respect,’ a printed sermon appro- 
priate to the occasion, after hearing which, however, her floating 
fund of credulity remained floating still. 


CuHapTter XIII. 


NEXT morning, as soon as breakfast was over, upon seeing Mrs. 
St. Clair pass into the sitting-room, armed with her newspapers and 
worsted-work, Sophy equipped herself in her walking-apparel, with 
more neatness and precision than she had been wont to employ in 
the wilds of the ‘ great Sophirean empire.’ 

She looked, indeed, quite a pattern young person as she de- 
scended the grand staircase with measured and dignified steps, 
and, upon unexpectedly beholding herself reflected in a long mirror, 
she was quite startled at her resemblance to the representations of 
elegantly-dressed ladies which she had been shown in the pages of 
the Miss Spearings’ fashion-book, upon the occasion of the fitting- 
on of her black dress. 

7 the foot of the stairs she came suddenly upon her aunt. 

Where are you going, Sophia? she inquired, looking up in 


some wonder at the spic-and-span figure with the neatly-furled 
umbrella. 
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‘I was just going out for a stroll,’ Sophy answered; and she 
then added politely, though in a tone through which there pierced 
just a shadow of disappointment, ‘ Perhaps if you were going out 
too, I might walk with you ?’ 

‘You are accustomed, I suppose, to roam about in this way by 
yourself?’ Mrs. St. Clair asked, without replying to her question. 
‘It is not the usual thing for young ladies of your age; but then, 
of course, you lost your mother early, and, indeed, if your mother 
had lived... .’ (here she paused abruptly, and delivered herself of a 
short cough). ‘You had no one, in fact,’ she went on, ‘who could 
tell you what was proper and right.’ 

Sophy divined at once the cause of both the pause and the 
cough. She (Sophy) had lost her mother early, and this, at first, 
might appear to be a misfortune; but, upon a closer examination 
of facts, the misfortune was not so great, after all, the said mother 
having been altogther a very inferior person, something between a 
gipsy and a common tinker, who could not possibly have afforded 
her daughter much information as to the usages of good society. 

Plainly as Sophy was enabled to interpret her aunt’s thought, 
she was yet grateful to her for not having given it audible expression. 

‘I have generally gone out by myself,’ she answered sadly. 
‘Not from choice, but from necessity. I have had no one else to 
go with.’ 

At these words, a sudden thought seemed to take possession of 
her aunt’s mind. 

‘Come in here,’ she said, indicating an anteroom to the left of 
the staircase ; ‘if we talk outside the servants will hear us, and I 
want to ask you a question. When you say that you have gener- 
ally been alone lately, during your walks, I fear, Sophia, that you 
are not telling the exact truth. Surely,’ she went on, with an attempt 
at archness which Sophy did not think becoming in one of her regu- 
lar type of beauty, ‘you have seen a good deal lately of our rich 
and agreeable neighbour, Sir Thomas Hickathrift ? His duties of 
guardian must have rendered it necessary that he should see you 
often. Is it not so?’ 

Sophy felt provoked with herself for blushing foolishly as she 
replied, 

‘He and I are very old friends. Of course if we happened to 
meet anywhere in the woods, we very naturally walked together.’ 

‘O, I daresay it was all perfectly natural—the most natural 
thing in the world! But now, tell me, are you sure that you're 
nothing more than friends ?’ 

‘I don’t know quite what you mean,’ answered Sophy, colour- 
ing again, ‘nor why you are cross-questioning me.’ 

‘I mean that you are not engaged to be married to him ?’ 
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rejoined Mrs. St. Clair, with an affectation of blunt straightforward- 
ness. ‘As your nearest living relation, my dear, it is very neces- 
sary that I should know how you stand with regard to your future 
prospects. Has Sir Thomas ever asked you to marry him? It is 
best to answer me candidly. 'ruth will always prevail.’ 

‘T thought that was a question nobody need ever answer,’ said 
Sophy, looking distressed. ‘My father used to tell me that girls 
ought never to talk about the proposals of marriage they had 
had.’ 

‘Dear me! One would think that you had had offers from 
half the county at least! And pray, my dear, don’t get into the 
habit of quoting to me the opinions of your deceased father. There 
are reasons—painful reasons—which make it unlikely that I should 
ever adopt any of them; and it is better perhaps that, upon this 
point, we should come to an understanding at once; it will prevent 
disagreeables in the future.’ 

‘You didn’t like him, I know,’ answered Sophy, controlling 
herself with an effort. ‘But I say to myself that this is because 
you didn’t know him. He had few friends, but these few were 
devoted to him. No one who ever knew him thought ill of him.’ 

‘Perhaps not, but, as you say, I was not amongst these 
‘favoured few.” And now, after all this beating about the bush, 
be good enough to answer my question. Has Sir Thomas ever 
made you an offer of marriage? It is very important that I should 
know this.’ 

‘He has asked me to marry him,’ Sophy answered, goaded to 
desperation ; ‘but though I like him very much as a friend, I would 
rather not be his wife. Now you know all.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that you’ve refused him? Well, you 
must certainly have strange notions as to your own importance! I 
= - much surprised if you ever get so good a chance a second 

ime |’ 

‘Perhaps not,’ replied Sophy resignedly, for she was determined 
not to quarrel with this uncongenial relation, however severely she 
might be tried; ‘but I think people are often quite as good, and 
as happy, when they are single. If you have done with me I will 
g0 out now.’ 

She moved towards the door as she said this, intending to put 
an end to the conversation. It had been unpleasant whilst it lasted, 
but the fresh air of the morning would soon blow away all remem- 
brance of it. 

But, to Sophy’s aunt, there was nothing more objectionable than 
a show of independence on the part of the young. 

‘You had better go up-stairs and take off your things,’ she said, 
pursing her lips; ‘you can easily go out later. I want you now 
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to paint some almanacs for a bazaar. It is for a charitable object. 
I believe you know how to draw and paint ?’ 

‘Draw and paint,’ indeed! . . . Sophy was positively quivering 
and glowing all over with artistic impulses and perceptions, which, but 
for her incorrigible habit of day-dreaming, might even have enabled 
her, one day, to achieve greatness. It was some consolation to feel 
an innate consciousness of this, even if no one else was aware of it. 

‘Yes, I can draw and paint a little,’ she answered, with the 
modesty of true genius. ‘I can go out later,’ she thought, philo- 
sophically. ‘She is quite the most irritating person I have ever 
met with, but it won’t do to quarrel with her the very first day !’ 

Mrs. St. Clair was astonished at her niece’s lamb-like docility, 
and by the time Sophy had taken off her walking-apparel, she had 
arranged the painting materials upon a small table in the sitting- 
room. ‘The pattern almanac, for imitation, consisted of a square 
piece of white cardboard. ‘There were lines of figures in the centre 
of it, and at the top, a landscape, and an initial letter, painted in 
water-colours. 

Sophy’s lip curled <' ‘.ily at the sight of both landscape and 
letter. She knew that ;\ 2 could do something a thousand times 
better herself, but she resu.ved to keep her superior forces in reserve, 
like a wise general, who does not, at the onset, place all his troops 
upon the field. 

‘I suppose I had better make a copy of this,’ she said, pointing 
to the almanac, ‘rather than begin by painting something out 
of my head ?’ 

‘Yes, stick to your copy,’ replied her aunt curtly, ‘ until I see 
what you can do. MHere’s the paint-box. You'll find the indigo a 
little bit green at the top from having got mixed up with the gam- 
boge—Godfrey never would clean out his paint-box after using it, 
so you'd better rub a little on the palette first, only don’t waste it. 
Be careful of the gold, too, in that mussel-shell, as I’ve very little 
of it left.’ 

It did not take Sophy long to finish the first almanac. She 
dashed it off with no particular regard for the copy, and her aunt, 
who sat watching her, lic a dragon, the while, was almost alarmed 
at the rapidity of her execution. The result was quite aston- 
ishing. 

‘That’s really exceedingly nice,’ said Mrs. St. Clair approv- 
ingly. ‘It looks quite as if it was done by a drawing-master. Now 
you must set to work and begin another. Painting at the rate you 
do, you ought to get through at least half a dozen before luncheon.’ 

It is always disagreeable to find that one’s voluntary services 
are taken as a right. Painting in water-colours, however, came 80 
easily to Sophy, that the idea of the six almanacs was not very 
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alarming. She set to work with a will, and before the return of 
her aunt, who had quitted the room to confer with the housekeeper, 
she had dashed off the whole ofthem. The subjects were the repro- 
duction of images existing already in her brain, and they had, there- 
fore, only to be evoked, and set down upon the cardboard as from a 
copy. : . 
When completed they represented, first, an Alpine scene, white 
snow-capped mountains in distance, with dark pine-trees and chalet 
in foreground ; secondly, Vesuvius in state of eruption, Neapolitan 
peasants in foreground, by side of enormous aloe; thirdly, moon- 
licht in the desert (the atmosphere a greenish-blue, with large 
moon, laid-in in body-colour), in foreground Arab Sheikhs reposing 
under palms, representing an oasis; fourthly, English sunset, with 
black trees against pink sky, and cardboard left white in fore- 
eround for water; fifthly, shipwreck, with rolling and surging waves, 
floating raft laden with despairing mariners, gigantic seagull in 
forecround; sixthly, bright-blue sweep of ocean (most probably the 
Mediterranean), with capes, bays, and promontories in far distance 
—in foreground, white terrace, topped with flowerpots, upon which 
two individuals were standing close together, hand in hand, gazing 
to seaward. 

A series of charming miniatures, in fact, displaying to advantage 
the artist’s delicacy of touch from the fact that the space allotted 
to each was not larger than that which is occupied by a couple 
of postage-stamps, and Sophy could not help contemplating the 
result of her labour with some satisfaction. She would never have 
supposed that she could have got up an interest in the painting of 
almanacs, as she disliked, generally, the idea of occupying herself 
with things which, under no circumstances, could blossom forth into 
future importance, or lure the mind into new vistas of thought. 
Almanac- painting seemed, to her, to rank with those trivial and 
contemptible occupations which have been invented in order to per- 
suade idle people, and fools, that they too, like the best of their 
fellows, can labour and create. However, the tiresome things were 
done with now, and she would have time to take a nice little solitary 
ramble before luncheon. 

Mrs. St. Clair appeared to be really gratified at her industry, 
but there are some people who arrange that even their words of 
commendation shall take the form of a reprimand. 

‘Dear me!’ she exclaimed, as she examined each particular 
almanac, ‘these are really very nicely done! How provoking that 
you never told me before that you were such a good hand at painting! 
You might have finished off the two dozen in a day, whereas that 
stupid old Mary Anne Hornblower, to whom I sent twelve this 
morning, will very likely spoil them all, after keeping them for nearly 
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a month! It’s most tiresome! However,’ she continued, as ghe 
opened a drawer and brought forth another packet of cardboard, 
‘here are six more of them. Finish them as quickly as you can, 
and this time I should like you to do Scripture subjects. Would you 
like some pictures to copy ?’ 

This was really a case of ‘ spurring the willing horse,’ and Sophy 
could not help resenting it. She determined now that she would 
take no further pains with her work, but merely get it over as soon 
as possible; and with this resolve she set to and had completed three 
more of the hated almanacs before luncheon was announced. Some 
of these, she hoped, would astonish her aunt by their freedom of 
treatment, which was somewhat after the later manner of Turner. 

‘You asked me for scriptural subjects,’ she said, spreading out 
the three almanacs upon the luncheon-table, ‘and here they are. 
They are taken chiefly, as you see, from the life of Moses. Here 
is Moses and the burning bush. This great flaring red thing is the 
bush, and this is meant to be Moses. ‘Then all these little pictures 
down the side, in pen-and-ink, are events in his life. This is 
Pharaoh’s daughter finding him amongst the bulrushes. That 
thing in her hand is a kind of screen and fly-flicker, with which she 
is generally painted; and here’s the cradle, with a great big Cleo- 
patra’s asp twisting round it, and trying to sting the poor baby. 
Those things sticking up in the distance are the Pyramids, and that 
great head in the foreground is supposed to be the Sphinx. This is 
to show that it all happened in the land of Egypt.’ 

She rattled on thus, with the manner of a showman displaying 
his wares, making sure that she was about to be well scolded for 
her carelessness, and hoping that the rest of the painting would be 
postponed till the morrow. But, either her aunt was possessed of 
no artistic perceptions, or else these later performances were even 
more excellent than the first. 

‘Dear me !’ she remarked again, in a tone of irritation. ‘ This 
is really too provoking! I sce now that you do figures even better 
than landscapes! I daresay Mary Anne has not yet begun upon 
any of the ones I sent her. I shall send for the whole lot back 
again, and then you can paint them all.’ 

But Sophy’s powers of endurance had been tried to the utmost. 
She determined that she would be the slave of no man—or woman 
either; and as soon as luncheon was over, she once more arrayed 
herself in her hat and jacket, this time with a fixed determination 
of purpose. 

‘I don’t suppose you care to come with me, aunt,’ she said, ‘ as 
you seem not to like going out, so I shall take a little run by 
myself. I shall be back again before the candles are lighted, so as 
to finish the rest of the painting.’ 
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Mrs. St. Clair was astonished and scandalised at her tone of 
independence, and she would have accompanied her forthwith, were 
it only to show her that it was most unbecoming for young persons 
to assume this self-reliant manner. Unfortunately, however, she 
felt constrained to remain at home. 

Mr. Pettigrew was expected, and, as she desired to consult him 
upon her plans for the future, she would have been annoyed to miss 
him. It was to this circumstance that Sophy was indebted for the 
pleasure of a solitary ramble, and she started off, feeling like a bird 
newly escaped from its cage. 

To gaze, in solitude, upon scenes which were once outspread 
before the eyes of the beloved, or to tread, alone, the pathways 
hallowed by the passing of his feet, is more often productive of 
sadness than of satisfaction. The place, it is true, is holy ground ; 
—the pilgrim, with wallet and cockle-shell, has arrived within the 
precincts of the shrine. But it is a shrine godless and deserted. 
The candles are burnt out upon the altar,—the sacred image is no 
longer there, and the lingering incense-fumes which ascend, cloud- 
like, to the domed roof of the temple, serve only to hide, for a 
moment, its actual desolation. 

Each tree, berry, and blade of grass, recalled Godfrey’s image 
to Sophy’s mind; every voice in Nature seemed to be crying aloud 
for him, and, in the absence of any response, she experienced an 
intense melancholy which brought the tears to her eyes. She con- 
gratulated herself, however, upon having been enabled to indulge 
in these sad reflections without interruption, and felt grateful to the 
accident which had prevented her aunt from bearing her company. 

She was nearing the house as these thoughts occurred to her, 
and started by and by at hearing a footstep close to where she was 
lingering. Looking up, she perceived the spare figure of Mr. Petti- 
grew advancing towards her from the stables. He was evidently on 
his way to the house, and was flicking at the laurel-bushes with his 
riding-whip as he came along. 

_ *Good-afternoon to you, Miss St. Clair,’ he said, holding out 
his hand. ‘I had heard that I might have the pleasure of seeing 
you to-day. It must be a nice change for you to find yourself stay- 
ing here. Perhaps you will have the goodness to announce me to 
your aunt, should she happen to be at home ?’ 

Sophy’s conscience was, indeed, beginning to be somewhat sore 
upon the subject of the almanacs. Daylight was fast darkening into 
dusk, and she felt that her aunt must be anxiously awaiting her 
return to duty. She complied, therefore, with Mr. Pettigrew’s 
request, and they walked together towards the house, through the 


thick laurel plantation which separated it from the stables and 
outbuildings. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Mrs. Sr. Crarr looked up quickly when her niece entered the 
boudoir followed by Mr. Pettigrew, and a very strange expression 
flashed for a moment from the usually placid blue eyes, which 
Sophy, who was unused to displays of feminine jealousy or ill- 
humour, was at a loss to explain. It proceeded, perhaps, from 
displeasure at the thought that six of the tiresome almanacs were 
still unfinished, and that the shades of evening were drawing in, 
when. ordinary mortals do not generally paint in water-colours. 
But, then, Sophy was not an ordinary mortal. She could paint just 
as well by candle-light as by day, being possessed of exccllent eyes, 
and such a consummate knowledge of the pigments she employed, that 
there was no fear of her mistaking Prussian blue for sap-green, or 
burnt-umber for crimson-lake. She determined, therefore, to make 
up for lost time, and to sit down to her task as soon as she had 
allowed Mrs. St. Clair and Mr. Pettigrew to talk over, in private, 
the parochial matters in which they were probably interested, 
Hardly had she reached her bedroom, however, when she heard a 
sharp tap at the door, and before she had had time to reply to it, 
her aunt advanced quickly towards her, the same mysterious expres- 
sion still lurking beneath the dark lashes. 

‘I have probably disturbed you,’ she said, in a set mechanical 
voice. ‘After so long a wall, you are very likely fatigued! Per- 
haps you were going to lie down and rest. If so, pray don’t mind 
me. It seems one doesn’t stand on ceremony with relations !’ 

‘I’m not at all tired, thank you,’ Sophy answered, wondering 
at her embittered tone. ‘I dawdled about, but didn’t go really 
far.’ 

She wished that her aunt could have explained her meaning at 
once, without all this show of stilted sarcasm; but upon looking at 
her face, she fancied she perceived, by its expression, that outspoken 
frankness might not, perhaps, be easy to her. Mrs. St. Clair, 
however, was angry; and anger, like wine, is apt to draw forth the 
truth. 

‘We were speaking this morning,’ she said, ‘ of the objection- 
able habit you have contracted, and in which you seem never to 
have been checked, of wandering about the woods with young men. 
I fancied that we had quite come to an understanding upon this 
point, but I find now that I was mistaken. First of all, it was with 
my own son, then with Sir Thomas, and now with Mr. Pettigrew.’ 

Sophy felt indignant to her very finger-tips. She was enabled, 
however, with an effort, to reply meekly, 

‘At Little Stillingfleet I was surrounded by woods. I was 
obliged to pass through them if I went out walking, and I was 
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very glad of a companion, if I happened to fall in with one, young 
or old. Mr. Pettigrew,’ she added a little bitterly, ‘doesn’t seem 
so very young to me, and I’d no wish whatever to meet with him ; 
quite the reverse.’ 

‘Do you mean to insinuate, Sophia, that you have conceived 
any unreasonable dislike for Mr. Pettigrew?’ her aunt inquired, 
surprised out of her usual calm. 

‘I don’t like him,’ Sophy answered frankly. ‘ And, as you may 
know, I fancy that I have a good reason. I don’t believe, however, 
that I could have liked him anyhow. He seems to me to be dis- 
pleasing in every way.’ 

Mrs. St. Clair was astonished at her niece’s temerity. So 
much so, that, for the moment, she could not trust herself to 
express her feelings. A long apprenticeship to an eccentric and 
uncongenial husband had, at any rate, taught her the useful art of 
self-control. The same strange glitter came again into her almond 
eyes, and, without replying, she went hurriedly from the room. 

Sophy herself felt utterly indifferent to the effect produced by 
her words. It is always painful to be forced into contact with a 
thoroughly unlovable nature ; but to grieve over the inevitable does 
not improve matters, so she would endeavour to feel resigned, and 
to remember that, as she had never expected to like her aunt, she 
ought, at least, not to experience any sense of disappointment. 

She was standing by the muslin-draped dressing-table, in front 
of the looking-glass, but she was utterly oblivious to the reflection 
of her own face. Now and then she glanced up at the high ceiling 
and the great curtained four-poster, but she perceived neither the one 
nor the other. She was far away, in a magic realm of the imagina- 
tion, wool-gathering and castle-building—a realm where everybody 
was possessed of a good temper, and a sympathetic heart, and where 
no one was ever bitter, or envious, or tyrannical—an impossible 
place, in fact, altogether, evolved entirely from the inward conscious- 
ness of the day-dreamer. 

By and by she began to wonder—a considerable time having 
elapsed since her aunt's resentful exit—whether it might not be 
right and proper for her to descend into the drawing-room, just as 
1 nothing had happened, and begin painting away again at her 
almanacs, or whether it would be wiser, perhaps, to remain for 
Some while longer standing beneath the louring shadow of the 
great bed? . . , 

Her imagination gaining once more the ascendant, she was 
aes to derive some solace from fancying herself a prisoner in 
the nee How slowly the gilt clock seemed to tick upon 
wee We elpiece ! Very gradually the last points of daylight had 

ished from the tips of the four gigantic acorns.... When 
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would the turnkey come round with the customary evening rations 
of bread and water? ... Stay; a footfall sounding in the far dis. 
tance! . . . He is probably already upon his way! . . . She was stil] 
either the prisoner in the Bastille or the poor princess of the 
Enchanted Crow (she was not quite sure which), when her uncon- 
genial aunt, who seemed to her to represent both turnkey and’ 
malignant fairy rolled up into one, stood before her for the second 
time. Her ruffled plumes were quite smoothed down now, and 
she was smiling very prettily; but somehow Sophy mistrusted her 
more than ever in her present sunshiny mood. 

‘Won't you come down, dear,’ she said, ‘instead of staying 
up here alone ? Mr. Pettigrew, your aversion, is gone ; so you might 
finish the other almanacs.’ 

Whilst the young day-dreamer had been castle-building, unpro- 
fitably, beneath the shadow of the great bed, Mrs. St. Clair and 
Mr. Pettigrew had arrived at a definite agreement with regard to 
her immediate future. They had argued for some time, wavered, 
decided, disagreed, and decided again, and had come, finally, to the 
conclusion that it would be the best thing for all parties if Sophy 
could be packed off, as soon as the Christmas holidays were over, 
to Miss Pendragon’s academy—a select establishment for the 
‘finishing-off’? of young ladies, on no account to be designated a 
‘ school’—which was situated in a suburban district not a thousand 
miles from Tooting, Wandsworth, and Clapham-rise. 

‘It seems-that Tom Hickathrift has proposed to her,’ Mrs. St. 
Clair had said to her spiritual and temporal adviser; ‘ and she’s 
actually had the impudence to refuse him. What on earth can 
the girl be made of ?’ 

‘Did I not say,’ returned Pettigrew, ‘ that she was an obstinate 
young pig? Depend upon it, Eliza, that girl will give you some 
trouble yet !’ 

‘Of course it isn’t any affair of mine whom she may choose to 
take it into her head to fancy,’ Mrs. St. Clair had rejoined ; ‘ but 
of one thing I’m positively certain. Godfrey has been secretly 
carrying on with her for some time, and I’ve no doubt that there’s 
an understanding between them. Looking the other day for a 
letter, I came upon some writing in a new blotting-book. I held it 
up to the light, and read a few words in Godfrey’s hand; not many, 
but quite enough to show me the terms they were on. It was 
addressed to this girl, and made an assignation with her in the 
woods somewhere. If she remains constant to him, he is pretty 
nearly certain to come back and blurt out the whole story of his 
adoption.’ 

‘Would it not be possible to stop his mouth ?’ inquired Mr. 
Pettigrew rather anxiously. ‘ Every man, one knows, has got his 
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price ? For a consideration, he might be made to hold his tongue ; 
and if be married the girl, who is heir-at-law, the whole matter 
might be hushed up satisfactorily. We alone should be aware of 
is real circumstances, and I cannot see that this would do more 
than give us the whip-hand of him, which would be surely an advan- 
tage !’ 

“a Ah, Felix,’ she had answered him, ‘ with all your cleverness 
you are arguing just like a man! We women can really see much 
further than you can! If the girl is married up to a rich man 
Godfrey will do one of two things—never come back here at all 
(having nothing to attract him), or else he will make up his mind 
to return and say nothing whatever about his true origin. Piqued 
with the girl for throwing him over, he too, as a good-looking young 
man of fortune, will probably marry. After that we may be pretty 
sure that he’ll take care to hold his tongue.’ 

‘And so you are all for her marrying Sir Thomas ?’ 

‘Sir Thomas, or any other man with a good fortune. So that 
Godfrey, from his hiding-place, won’t get it into his head that she 
is in want of money. Iwish him to be comfortable and easy in his 
mind; and if only the girl was married off, I don’t despair of his 
becoming so. That’s why I propose sending her to school.’ 

‘Surely, Eliza, she will not be allowed, at Miss Pendragon’s, to 
receive the visits of young men ?’ 

‘Of course not, you dear stupid creature! But we know that 
she’s an arrant flirt, and dreadfully badly conducted. We know 
that, don’t we ?’ 

‘Yes, I know that,’ answered Pettigrew, as with conviction. 

‘What you don’t know, though, Felix—what no man living can 
ever know or realise—is the deadly feeling of boredom which comes 
over a girl when she first finds herself at school: she feels com- 
pletely cut-off from the whole male race, and, at the end of a week, 
ifonly to escape from her misery, and triumph over her companions, 
she would run away with anything in the shape of a man, even with 
a penniless arithmetic-master before he took holy orders—at least, 
I know that I would have done so myself !’ 

She said this archly and coquettishly; but Pettigrew did not 
answer, waiting for her to develop her plan. 

: Of course,’ she went on, ‘ Tom Hickathrift will write to her. 
By telling Miss P. that he is a joint-guardian with me, I can ar- 
tange that this shall be allowed, and I think you'll see that she will 
Say “yes” to him before long. If she doesn’t, however, I’m deter- 
mined, as I told you, to take her to London—for I shall enjoy the 
change myself; and, in order that she mayn’t commit herself 
ve 4 people of taste and refinement, it’s very necessary that she 
Should be polished-up. Last, but not least, I don’t like her, and 
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it would drive me wild to have her staying on with me here, whilst, 
if I send her back home, it will look unfeeling to the neighbours, 
A governess who would do as a companion would cost nearly ag 
much as the school. Now do you see my reasons for packing 
her off ?’ 

She determined, nevertheless, not to inform Sophy of her inten- 
tion until the time for her departure drew nearer. 

‘One never knows,’ she said to Pettigrew, ‘what such crea- 
tures may do;’ speaking as though of some ‘ scaled cockatrice.’ 

Tom Hickathrift, the ‘ joint-guardian,’ was also to be kept in 
darkness. 

‘It will be time enough to tell the Abbey people when she’s 
gone,’ Sophy’s aunt had decided. ‘If they knew now, they might 
fuss and advise. The young man won’t dare make any open objec- 
tion, and [ should think his oll mother would be glad to get her 
away from the place. And there’s another thing, too, about which 
I mean to be particular. Jamieson shall bring me the letter-box 
before he sends off the letters, in order that I may see what her 
game is with Godfrey. If he comes back of his own accord, well 
and good ; but I don’t see why he should come at her invitation !’ 

Poor Sophy was very naturally taken aback when she was at 
last informed of her aunt’s educational projects. 

‘Going to school! Why, I shall be eighteen this month!’ she 
exclaimed, as soon as she could speak at all. 

‘At Miss Pendragon’s you will find young ladies quite as old 
as yourself,’ Mrs. St. Clair replied. ‘It is not necessary for girls 
to come out nowadays till they are nineteen or twenty; but it is 
necessary that they should be properly ‘‘ finished’’ before they 
appear in the world. I am sorry, my dear, that you should have 
no wish to be placed on a par with other young ladies of your age.’ 

But Mrs. St. Clair had altogether mistaken the cause of her 
niece’s apparent consternation. Sophy had no desire to remain in 
what might be considered a savage and uncultured state. Reading 
delighted her, for she possessed a good memory, great aptitude for 
learning, and was much interested in many of the so-called Arts 
and Sciences. The distress she experienced upon hearing of her 
approaching departure had, therefore, nothing to do with indolence 
or incapacity. No; she felt that, in the pursuit of knowledge, she 
could have borne, terrible as it might, no doubt, appear to her, at 
first, to be separated from all the many tender memories and asso- 
ciations of her old home—from the grassy mound, even, which had 
seemed to her ‘like company’—from Nelus, Jane, the cats, and 
the two Arab horses, with their branded flanks and flowing tails. 
It would be melancholy enough, certainly, to be torn thus suddenly 
from so much that had grown dear and familiar with the years; 
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but, in the course of a few months, or even weeks, she might 
hope to return home again for her Easter holidays. It was the 
thought of another possibility which made her dread leaving, just 
at this time, the scenes of her past life. 

‘Come back to me,’ she had written to Godfrey, more than a 
month ago now, in the agony of her heart, when she first stood 
face to face with what seemed like an empty wilderness. She had 
addressed this bitter cry, in the form of a letter, to the place to 
which he had informed her he was probably going; but when he 
would receive it was to her a matter of uncertainty. 

What if it had reached him only now, and if, melted to com- 
passion by the knowledge of her sorrow, he was just upon the point 
of obeying her summons? . . . Even now, at this very hour, he 
might be upon his journey. He might arrive the day after to-mor- 
row, or two days after, or the day after that, and he would find her 
flown—gone to school! 

To school! . . . Was not a school a sort of ladylike substitute 
for a prison, almost such another prison as the Bastile ? Did not 
stern, gray-faced, flat-flooted women, with compressed lips and un- 
sympathetic natures, march out, like warders, in charge of their 
unfortunate pupils, watching every one of their movements the 
while with their faded basilisk eyes ? Were not all letters supervised 
that were either written or received ; and would not every window, 
most probably, have a thing like a meat-cage in front of it, to pre- 
vent the poor young ladies from peeping out into the street, and 
from being seen by the people outside? If, indeed, the school 
looked out upon anything half so cheerful as a street, with real men 
and women walking about in it ! 

But this school was said to be ‘ in a suburb.’ 

Sophy did not know exactly what a ‘ suburb’ was like. It was, 
probably, on the edge of some desolate common, such as might 
have been haunted, in the old times, by Dick Turpin and his com- 
trades, on the look-out for the London post-chaises ; fringed with 
mean stucco habitations, far away from the cheerful bustle of the 
town, yet possessing none of the rural charms of the actual country. 
Sophy had read in books about girls’ schools, and Adéle had told 
her anecdotes connected with the establishment at which she herself 
had been superficially educated ; but she had never been inside one 
of them in her life, and her heart sank now at the idea of having 
to enter into this gloomy state of probation, just at the moment 
when, by some blessed possibility, Godfrey might be on his way 
back to England. 

“ 3 ou will let me go back to Stillingfleet before I go away ?’ 

ie 2 pleadingly, of her aunt, when she had thoroughly 
realised the painful situation, ‘ to pack up a few of my things and 
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to say good-bye to everybody ? Will you let me go there the first 
thing to-morrow morning ?’ 

Yes, Sophy might go home on the following day. It was natu- 
ral that she should have one or two little matters to settle. If she 
liked, she could have the pony-carriage. No; Sophy would rather 
walk. She would go home the very first thing in the morning, be- 
fore she had had her breakfast. She didn’t think she should fee] 
inclined to eat any breakfast at all; but if she did, she could easil 


have it at Little Stillingfleet, and return to Dallingridge before 
uncheon. 
(To be continued.) 
































THE ROMANCE OF MENUS. 


By PuHILOMATH DE LA FOURCHETTE. 





Ir there be a romance about old letters, whether love or otherwise, 
is there not a greater one about the old menus that we have kept for 
years and years in our possession? That old rascal Jean Jacques 
declared that he who wrote to the girl of his heart wrote, not 
letters, but psalms and hymns. And the youthful lover doubtless 
becomes a babbler when writing sonnets to his mistress’s eyebrow. 
But he cannot eat an eyebrow. ‘Thirty years later, when that 
eyebrow has become rigid with the frost of time, he may feel 
ashamed of the rubbish he addressed to it, and turn with com- 
placency to the menu of his wedding-breakfast as suggesting more 
agreeable associations than are connected with the eternity of bond- 
age which began after the honeymoon had waned. It may even 
offer him certain consolations if circumstances over which he has no 
control should bring him face to face with Mr. Justice Hannen. 

When the love of the kitchen shall cease to exist, says Caréme, 
there will be no more literature, no more elevated and quick intel- 
ligence, no more inspiration, no more art, and the social idea will 
fade away. But literature cannot pass away while the menu exists. 
The composition of a menu is often as difficult as that of a three- 
Volume novel; art certainly can be brought to bear upon it, as can 
intelligence and inspiration. I can supply an instance at once from 
the bundle before me. ‘The host, wishing to remind his guests 
what solemn day it was, when, by pure accident, he had convened 
them to what used to be the mahogany, but is generally now a plain 
deal board, presented them with the following menu: 


SHAKESPEARE’S BIRTHDAY, 
ApRIL 23, 18—. 
‘St. George that swinged the dragon.’ 
flenu. 


. The apprehension of the good 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worse.’ 


Potage bisque. 
‘A very ancient and fish-like smell.’ 
Turbot sauce aux crevettes. 
‘Sold him a bargain—that’s flat.’ 


Pigeons a la Tartare. 
shall seek all day till you find them; and 
n you have them, they are noé worth the search.’ 
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Fricandeau de veau & Uoseille. 
‘Hang a calf.’ 
Quartier d’agneau farci. 
‘Is not this a lamentable thing, the skin of an innocent lamb ?’ 
Cailles aux truffes. 
‘Any pretty tiny little kickshaws, tell cook.’ 
Aspics de foie gras aux truffes. 
‘ Swell, bosom, with thy fraught— 


For ’tis of aspics— 
And range with humble livers in content.’ 


Boudins au rhum. 
‘But now for foolish rheum.’ 
Créme au cuiracoa. 
‘The drowsy syrup of the world.’ 
Savouries. 
‘Let us call thee devil.’ 


Dessert. 
‘The true beginning of our end.’ 
‘Good wine is a good familiar creature if it be well used.’ 

All the guests had a quotation on his or her card which described 
some quality or idiosyncrasy (amiable if possible, of course), in 
which they were much flattered to recognise themselves. Sucha 
dinner could not be dull. Conversation could never flag. There is 
no subject on which a woman loves to talk so much as herself and 
her belongings ; and there is hardly any man who has not, in his 
own estimation, performed some feat which should not perish merely 
because a false modesty on his part prevents his relating it when- 
ever he has the opportunity. 

Here is another menu d’occasion which has its little romance 
about it. The paper on which it is written is yellow with age, and 
the ink has faded from the same cause. The dinner was given toa 
young couple, newly married, who were going out to Australia, to 
seek their fortunes, in a day or two afterwards. The prospect was 
not a brilliant one, and all were fearing a dismal and lachrymose 
repast. Dismal is bad enough, but lachrymose! Everybody went 
trembling, and the gaiety was slightly forced before dinner. But 
when we entered the dining-room a novel sight indeed awaited us, 
and dissipated any chance of a preternatural gloom settling on our 
spirits. In the middle of the table stood a lar: ge model ship. The 
whole of the rigging was concealed beneath ‘flowers. The effect 
was charming. On the deck was erected a small tent, beneath 
which sprawled what were supposed to be the guests of the evening, 
one smoking and reading, the other working. In front of the tent 
were seen, under those green-shaving trees which are found in toy- 
boxes of farms, a sheep, a kangaroo, a giraffe, and a cow taken 
from a Noah’s ark. This was to be their stock-in-trade which was 
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to lead on to fortune. ‘The effect was surprisingly ludicrous. 
The dessert was contained in boats freighted with fragrant cargoes 
putting off to the ship for the benefit of the young passengers. 

The following was the dinner, admirably served by our host's 


cordon bleu : 
Potage. 


Tapioca 4 la naufrage. 
Poisson. 
Filets de sole, sauce mal de mer. 


Entrées. 


Croquettes de veau A la Davy’s locker. 
Salmis de perdreaux 4 la ‘ full fathom deep.’ 


Relevé. 
Faisan roti, noyé dans son jus. 


Entremets. 


Beignets de pommes a la Vendredi. 
Lapins de Galles a la Maelstrom. 


Desserts. 
Les Iles Sucrées. 


There were no tears, I am happy to say; and twenty years after- 
wards I dined with that very couple in their handsome house in 
Portland-place. They had struck oil at once, and speedily realised 
a large fortune. 

And talking of a cordon bleu, I came across a new version of 
the derivation of the word in a little work called Vins a la mode by 
M. Albert de Fiseliére. He mentions that it came into vogue 
about the time of MM. de Souvré, d’Olonne, de Mortemart, and 
de Laval, famous Amphitryons, whose rank at court gave them the 
right to wear the blue ribbon. So great was the fame of their 
dinners that it became the fashion to speak of an elegant entertain- 
ment as worthy the repast of a cordon bleu. So of the admirable 
lady, who, from some cause or another, had been sent away—possibly 
drink, for they all do it—the fame went forth as of one who had 
been high-priestess of the mouth to one of the above eminent 
— who wore the blue ribbon. And so, by abbreviation, cordon 

eu. 

But this is a digression, which, seeing the importance of the 
subject, my readers will pardon me. 

Here is a handsome menu card headed ‘Raleigh Club, 14 
Regent-street.’ Immediately there follows the announcement that 

anchovies in oil’ form one of the hors-d’auvres. It appears a 
oO statement, from which nothing interesting nor romantic can 
hipaa be extracted. And yet how it grieves me to think! [I 
“e 4 young and promising barrister (alas, he promised too much !) 
up with premature gout in Blotting-book-buildings, Temple. 
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A burly, blue-eyed, cheery man, with sweet temper written op 
every line of his face, comes in. 

‘How goes it, old fellow? Here’s Punch’s Pocket-book foy 
you, just out, and you are probably the first of the public who has 
got a copy without paying for it.’ 

He is my tenant, and in those classic chambers he wrote the 
Gordian Knot, not mentioning for shortness other things. For of 
course it is dear old Shirley Brooks, always the most delightful of 
companions in club smoking-room and everywhere ; but what was 
he not to his sick and, it must be confessed, irritable friend! That 
very night a pretty party assembled round my sofa sub auspice 
Teucro. Mr. Prosser supplied the oysters and shell-fish. The 
beer was handy, and the cellar of yours truly was equal to the 
occasion. Messrs. Thackeray, Charles Lever, Shirley Brooks, 
Samuel Lucas amongst the dead, and many others, happily, still 
amongst the living, supplied the wit and chaff and fun, which pro- 
longed the night to an early morn. Even I forgot my twinges and 
made a joke. We were inventing original epitaphs for some of 
our friends, whom we were more willing to oblige after their decease 
than during their lifetime. So, with a certain amount of want of 
delicacy, we got on to epitaphs in general as suitable to the proper 
‘awakening’ of an invalid. That of M. Soyer was mentioned. 

‘I think I could do better than that for my favourite artist,’ 
quoth I. 

‘Jump great and gouty wit,’ said Shirley. ‘What do you 
think of Vir pie et tatur—gravies ?’ 

It was thought good enough or bad enough for Punch, where it 
subsequently appeared. 

‘What on earth,’ says the possible reader, ‘ has all this rigmarole 
to do with anchovies in oil ?’ 

Why, you see, it proves the proposition with which I started. 
The contemplation of this very menu has recalled to me so many 
pleasant memories that I could fill the whole of this magazine with 
them, were the Editor to allow me. Moreover, what do I find 
gummed on to its back? The following letter from Shirley Brooks, 
who celebrated that dinner, whereat he was a guest of guests, in 
these winged words, which are immortalised in Punch, but may 
not be easily found, as I have forgotten the date : 


‘ ANCHOVIES AND CAPERS. 


Dear Punch,—How history repeats itself! Lundi. 

Of course you know the ancient story of the Irishman who declared that some- 
where in the Mediterranean he had seen anchovies growing on trees, the disbelief 
of his hearer, the duel, and the exclamation of the Hibernian when told that his 
ball, which hit the other’s shin, had made him “cut capers:” “ O, bedad, my dear 
fellow, I beg you a million pardons! I meant capers.” 
Dining at a very good man’s very good feast last Thursday, the first delicate 
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whet, to enable us to enjoy his turtle, boiled pheasant and celery sauce, dressed 
crabs, snipes, foie gras, and other simple necessaries, was an anchovy of exquisite 
flavour, curled round in a ring, with three emerald capers in the centre. 

On second thoughts, I don't see how this repeats history; but as I chiefly 
write to call your polite attention to the delightful whet in question, the moral is 
all the same.—Ever yours, A PENSIVE PROTOPLASM. 


Midnight Club.’ 


Alas, the beloved Shirley has gone! But that kindly menu 
will always keep the remembrance of him green to me. And but 
for it, had I not forgotten that combination of anchovy and caper, 
which, propter hoc, my cook is under orders to reproduce at my 
dinner to-night? Post hoc I shall quaff a goblet of the Gascon 
wine, and pledge the mancs of one of the best and most genial 
fellows that ever lived. 

Rather sadly I leave the Raleigh Club, where I would fain still 
linger in ‘memory of the good old times.’ But I am recalled to 
the present by coming across some very gorgeous bits of pasteboard, 
which really, if framed, would look uncommonly well on the walls 
of the Royal Academy, and be far more interesting to the majority 
of the visitors than many of the chefs-d’ceuvre of those unrecognised 
geniuses, Messrs. Dawb & Co. Here is one containing the delect- 
able titbits set before the directors of the Foot-in-Foot Life and Fire 
Insurance Society and their friends. Benjamin Franklin’s dictum is 
that three removes from a house are as bad as a fire. But to how 
many fires are the ‘removes’ I have under my eyes equal? These 
noble quenchers of conflagrations must spend more money in wine 
than in water during the year, if I am not betraying the secrets of 
the mahogany. Who does not prefer the butler to the pumper, 
and the glow of a generous Richebourg to the blaze of a thousand 
Pantechnicons? Ite currie-te to your crabs, O directors, which 
capital entrée is on the menw before me. And when you have paid 
to my executors, administrators, and assigns the modest magot 
which is my due after my decease, drink to my immortal memory 
in mine hosts’ (I forget how many of them there are, limited) best 
champagne, and confess that I ‘ parted well and paid my score.’ 

; And why do I radote thus about Greenwich and its dinners ? 
Why, look you! the gorgeous card recalls to me some of the hap- 
piest days of my life. In the early hours of a fine June morning, 
my distinguished Gallic friend, M. Bonlac, and I used to take 
the steamer at the Temple Stairs, and be discharged at Green- 
wich, We wore shooting-coats and wideawakes—in those days a 
startling offence against the proprieties. But we never met the 
Countess of Spogoff (at whose ball we had probably assisted the 
night before) abaft the funnel; and our pockets were filled with 
a and tobacco, and one or two works of interest—whether 

upper's Philosophy or Paul de Kock’s Philogrissetterte, I cannot 
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remember after the lapse of years. But we wandered through the 
beautiful park, we reposed under the noble old trees—there wag 
grass under them in those days—we strolled on to Blackheath, and 
interviewed a golfer or a donkey-boy. We were not shy then, and 
alas that that foolish and obstructive virtue, modesty, should increase 
with age! Precisely at two p.m. we took a snug lunch at an 
admirable little hostelry called the Yacht (is it still in commis- 
sion ?); it was in fact a dinner. Nobody knows what whitebait ig 
unless he eats it at the time and in the way that we did. I should 
be fearful to say how many thousand of their piscine souls the 
hungry wrath of Philomath and Bonlac prematurely despatched to 
Hades. A tender steak to follow, and perhaps (but of this I am 
not quite sure) a bottle of champagne apiece; and we gratefully 
steamed back again to the Temple, and were remarked on the 
voyage for our distinguished affability to the steerage passengers. 

Ah me! There was that afternoon when she and I drove down 
ina hansom. What an afternoon! We were due at a then well- 
known baronet’s feast, an annual, and a big one. Somewhere 
between one and two hundred guests, for we always danced after- 
wards. How I mind me of that cheery drive! On that summer 
day, and with her, Peckham was a poem, and Camberwell a can- 
zonet. We arrived. ‘The river was sparkling in the sunshine; so 
were her eyes, brown and soft, like the coat of a dormouse. We 
did not care for the madding crowd. We glimpsed the swell car- 
riages and their occupants. We agreed that the day was too 
heavenly to be sweltered away in a big room with perspiring guests. 
We fled. And Mr. Hart—who, I regret to say, no longer pants for 
cooling streams in this world, whatever he may be doing in another 
and a better one—fitted us out with such a dear little room and 
dear little dinner. We drove back on a moonlight night, and 
finished up at Cremorne. Our eldest son at that time was not 
quite a year old, and had not been plucked for‘ Smalls.’ Nor was 
he particularly expensive. But sweet are the uses of the University. 

What an old blagueur Tam! ‘’Twas in the prime of Garrick 
(Club) time,’ when I entered there about noon, and met Thackeray 
in the reading-room. 

‘Young fellow,’ he said, ‘I’ve got some American friends 
dining with me to-night at the Trafalgar at Greenwich. Come and 
help me to amuse them.’ 

I had only lately left Oxford. ‘ What!’ I said, ‘dine at Green- 
wich in November?’ For that was the month. 

‘Ha, ha!’ exclaimed the eminent novelist—as it was the fashion 
to call him in those days—‘ Come and see.’ 

Of course I would. But on that very afternoon I had an appoint- 
ment with my respected progenitor anent some financial transactions 
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connected with the distinguished college at Oxford, of which I was 
at once the ornament and the prodigal. I fear a slight crisis was 
imminent. But distance does lend a disenchantment to the view 
of monetary backslidings. I told Thackeray that my dinner would 
be dependent on the paternal interview being a short one. He said 
that he would leave word anent time and place with the porter. 
He did, in these very characteristic words : 


‘Dear P..—6, at the Trafalgar. Was the old man ‘‘frindly’? Lend me a 
1000/.—Yours ever, W. M. T.’ 


And it was a dinner. Splendid fish, admirably cooked. No 
whitebait of course. But we had the house and the kitchen to 
ourselves, and our American cousins were entertained right royally. 
They were all distinguished men, and yet I am ashamed to say I 
have forgotten their names. Hn revanche, I have not forgotten 
some magnificent hock, with a magnificent price. Very nearly as 
much in cost a bottle as our host received for a number of Vanity 
Fair. 

While we are at Greenwich, let me recommend to my sensible 
readers who intend dining there this season Mr. Walker’s (the 
Original) excellent menu. By the way, his dinner was given at Love- 
grove’s at Blackwall; but that is only a matter of venue. His 
guests were eight—the golden number, as he rightly observes. The 
dinner consisted of turtle, followed by no other fish than whitebait, 
followed by no other meat but grouse, which were succeeded simply 
by apple-fritters and a jelly. I confess that I personally add to 
that salmon-cutlets and perch souchée (I never know how to spell 
that word, but I can eat the dish very freely) ; for so frail a thing 
is man where his appetite is concerned, and it is a libel to attri- 
bute that amiable weakness of frailty to woman alone. 

Dear, dear! I have not got through a quarter of my menus, 
and I am warned that I have already occupied enough space. And 
I wanted to have such a jolly gossip about club-dinners. Perhaps 
my friend the Editor will some day allow me to babble thereanent. 

In the mean time, my beloved readers, always keep your menus. 
If you are so unsentimental as not to be able to extract any romance 


out of them, you may depend upon one thing—their reperusal will 
always make you HUNGRY. 









































‘AU GRENIER.’ 
“f A Duet. 








HE. 


Tuat strain again! My merry little neighbour 
| Croons gaily to the whirring of her wheel. 
Happy, who still can find a zest in labour, 
Nor yet has learned its bitterness to feel ! 


SHE. 


Still pacing, pacing without intermission, 
' Two mortal hours! And was not that a sigh ? 
What memories, beyond that slight partition, 
! May surge of hopes that blossomed but to die! 


HE. 


To drudge from morn to night, from night to morning 
To toss and rail at Fate on sleepless bed,— 

She knows not this; nor shrinks her soul with scorning 
From the vile toil whose guerdon’s barely bread. 


SHE. 


How blest am I, then, with my modest measure 
Of simple duties crowned by simpler joys ! 
And if I little wot of worldly pleasure, 
I know still less of pleasure’s base alloys. 


HE. 


I fancy her, unseen, some artless maiden 

Just peeping into life—half hopes, half fears ; 
Smooth brow, as yet with sorrow all unladen ; 

Bright eyes, with lustre still unquenched by tears. 


SHE. 


He stands before me, in my fancy only, 

Weary of life, and ready to depart ; 
Treading with aged feet a circle lonely, 
No comrade left him but his own sad heart. 
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HE. 


She goes abroad. No more the wheel is whirring. 
Shall I stand by and prove my portrait true ? 


SHE. 


’Twere no intrusion, since I must be stirring, 
To stop and speak a friendly word or two. 


HE. 
To curiosity I stoop but seldom— 


SHE. 
I rarely arts inquisitive employ— 
* * * * 
HE. 
My little neighbour is a wrinkled beldam ! 


SHE. 


My world-worn pilgrim is a beardless boy! 
GORDON GUN. 









































‘JY PENSE TOUJOURS.’ 


By ETHEL DE FoNBLANQUE. 





CHAPTER I. 


Ir was night at Sorrento. A hot lustrous night glowing in rich 
colouring. The sea stretched its vast and fervid blue at my feet, 
clear and tideless. A royal pageantry of clouds were still tinged 
with pomp and splendour, where the dying sun had kissed them last. 
All was still, and yet it was a silence full of pulsation. There was 
a dim brooding sound hovering over land and sea, the shrill cry of 
the grilli, the cool plash of the water, and the air was fragrant with 
the scent of a thousand flowers. 

I sat on the terrace thinking. A picturesque and tumbledown 
terrace which was built on the very edge of the cliff, looking over 
the sea. And my spirit was very much out of keeping with the 
delicious harmony and languor of the night. I had spent the long 
hot day by the bedside of a dying lad, my brother, and I had 
come out, for a few moments, to cool my brow and rest. 

It seemed to me so incongruous; the rich and bountiful world 
lying before me, all life and beauty ; and behind me, in a darkened 
room in the hotel, a poor young life ebbing slowly away. A week 
ago the lad had been as full of life as I, and yet I was sitting there 
hale and hearty, whilst he lay dying. 

And I thought that it would have been so much more fitting to 
spare the young life and to take mine. By nature I was sensitively 
morbid, idle, and careless. I do not suppose I had ever done much 
good to others, or to myself either, in the thirty-four years I had 
lived. How much more fair it would seem to put out my useless 
existence, and give the lad a chance ! 

I sat there engrossed in regretful thoughts, when suddenly I 
heard the sound of footsteps, and some one came up the path and 
stopped, with only a screen of orange-trees between us, almost by 
my side. The orange-trees were thick, but I could see enough to 
discover a woman’s figure. I saw her long white draperies, but her 
face was turned away; and I was certainly too careless, or too cour- 
teous, to thrust myself forward to observe her better. Besides 
which, I was naturally not curious. 

The woman remained very still, gazing out at the stretch of sea 
and mountain, till at last, under her breath, she began to sing 4 
little French tune. I have since found out what the song was; at 
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the fime it was unknown to me. It is called ‘ Vieille Chanson du 
Jeune Temps.’ 

I cannot say she sang, for the tone was too low, it was almost 
whispered. But as she continued, my attention was more and 
more riveted. There was something compelling and sustained 
in every tone of her voice. I have heard many beautiful voices in 
my life, but I do not think I ever heard one with so much sup- 
pressed and latent passion. Perhaps it was nothing more than an 
idea to me, but it seemed as if every note was a cry. 

The last words she murmured to herself, repeating them at least 


twice : 
‘Soit! n’y pensons plus, dit-elle. 
Depuis, j’y pense toujours, 
J’y pense toujours.’ 


I felt quite sorry when she stopped, and I lost her voice. For 
a few moments she stood there, as still as a marble figure, leaning 
against a tree. Then, turning, I could see her pale profile like 
some faint silhouette against the glowing sky. 

She turned as if in passion or in loss, and cast her arms about 
the tree, leaning her face against its bark. There was in her 
gesture a certain wildness and despair; and then I heard her speak. 
Her words dropped distinctly upon the quiet air, English words, 
spoken with English purity : 

‘QO, how glad I would be to die!’ 

Another moment and she was gone. I heard the sound of her 
dress swishing along the garden-path, and dying away in the dis- 
tance. And I sat there still thinking. I had no desire to know 
what she looked like, or who she was, or what her story might be. 
Her words impressed me only with infinite sadness, because her 
voice and face and figure seemed so young for her to be so out of love 
with life. 

Here was a young creature full of health, longing for death ; 
and above me, in his darkened room, lay another young creature, 
engaged in a mortal single combat with death, struggling with 
wasted limbs and fevered cheeks for life, dear life, struggling against 
hope, and dying fast. 

The next morning, shortly after dawn, the lad died. 

I was leaning over my balcony a few moments afterwards, weary 
and heart-sick, when I heard the sound of wheels and the bells of 
horses’ harness, and amidst a cloud of dust I saw a cumbersome 
empty travelling carriage drive up to the hotel-door. | 

_There was a moment’s delay, a slamming of doors, a cracking of 
whips, and the heavy carriage started on its way. I could distin- 
gush two people seated inside; bat the dust blinded me, so I 
could not see their faces. 
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Later I asked, out of mere curiosity, who was staying in the 
hotel, and I learnt that the only other family had just left, an olg 
Russian prince, with his young English wife and suite. 


Cuapter If. 


Aaain it was night, a bitter black night on the rugged north- 
western coast of England. 

A wind as piercing as a knife hurried savagely across the land, 
and the waves lashed themselves into fury over the low-lying rocks, 
The regular wash of the surf, and the continuous break of the sea, 
were not the only sounds we heard as we hurried down to the shore, 

It was hard work fighting for foothold against such a wild wind, 
and a bitter night to launch the lifeboat; yet launch her we must, 
for the minute-gun of aship in distress out at sea boomed ominously 
in our ears. On the beach we found a little group of anxious sailors. 
They were all brave men, accustomed to every kind of danger by 
sea; but their number was few, and one fellow was still wanting 
to man the lifeboat. The man who should have been there was in 
his own boat, out at sea, overtaken by the storm. 

‘Well, my men,’ said my host cheerily, ‘ are you all ready ? 
Can you reach the ship ?’ 

‘We're ready enough, sir,’ growled one old man, in reply ; ‘ but 
our number is one man short. There are lads enough who offer ; 
but it’s a wild night to take a lad out upon the sea for the first 
time in the lifeboat.’ 

I stepped forward. 

‘If you will take me out with you, my men, I will take an oar. 
I am stronger than I look, and I wager I shall pull with the best 
of you.’ 

‘ This is madness,’ said my host hurriedly. ‘I cannot let you 
risk your life like this.’ 

But the old seaman, who had already spoken, interrupted. 

‘The gentleman speaks fair,’ he said. ‘Ifthe lifeboat is to go, 
she must be manned; and we can’t launch her without another 
hand. There is no one else but this gentleman; and whilst we are 
talking here the poor creatures yonder are losing their lives.’ 

There was a moment’s confusion. <A straining of ropes, a strug- 
gling out of the surf into the boat, a sudden lurch forward, and the 
gallant little craft breasted the breakers, and steadied herself for a 
moment on the top ofa mountainous wave. After that, nothing but 
the steady beat of the oars ploughing over the tempestuous sea. 

I pulled as strongly as I could; but the night was black, and 
we could hardly see the direction in which we went. 

It seemed to me hours, hours of frantic desperate rowing ; 
sometimes thrown backwards several lengths, sometimes sucked 
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down into a chasm, when at last, dark and gaunt before us, we 
saw the sinking ship. 

Out of the frowning heavens a tardy moon struggled wanly, giv- 
‘ne us some light to guide our last few strokes. Ropes were flung 
to Us, drowning wretches cried to us, and some poor souls, mad- 
Jened with the danger, threw themselves into the sea, in the mis- 
taken hope of reaching us. 

Suddenly the ship heeled over heavily, and those beside me in 
the boat flung off the ropes by which the poor creatures were com- 
ing down to us. 

‘Clear the ropes!’ was the cry, or we should have been dragged 
down with the doomed ship. 

It was a moment of horror. Shrieks rent the air, the wind and 
waves roared around me; yet, in the midst of every other sound, I 
heard one voice, a voice I had known once in my life, five years 
before; a voice I had never forgotten, and of which I had never 
lost the impression, the voice of the woman at Sorrento. I heard 
her, nay, [ even think I saw again her pale profile lifted against 
the raging sky. And as the vessel heeled over and sank, I heard 
her cry, ‘O, how glad I am to die!’ 

They were almost the same words as before, but the tone was 
one of exultation, as though she had found at last the one dear 
desire of her heart. 

How we got back to shore I do not remember, nor could I 
detail all the voyages we made through that fearful sea to and from 
the scene of the wreck, picking up stray seamen clinging to spars 
and wreckage after the ship went down. Suffice to say, we saved 
a large number of the shipwrecked crew and passengers. 

The vessel was from America, and the list of passengers we 
learnt from some of the survivors. 

The next day several bodies were washed ashore, amongst 
others that of a woman, young and very fair. 

She was recognised by all the survivors as one of the passengers, 
the wife of an old Russian prince bound for England in the fated 


ship. But the body of the prince was never found, nor was he 
amongst those rescued. 
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AS TO WIVES. 


By Aa BACHELOR. 





No married man can be a good judge on the great subject of wives, 
For the wife whose character and conduct is to be considered must 
be either his own or his neighbour’s. How can a man deal fully 
and fairly with his own wife? He is sure to be blind to her beau- 
ties, or, in his early state of happiness, utterly oblivious of her 
blemishes. With his neighbour’s wife, it is just as hopeless, 
though the other way; for here he will discover charms that are 
wholly hidden from her husband, and pass over defects of which 
he is only too painfully aware. A man’s own wife is too close to 
him, his neighbour’s too far away, for anything like independent 
judgment. But beyond all this, there is that condition of mental 
bondage in which he is bound, that makes every married man’s 
Opinions, upon broad and general questions, wholly valueless. No; 
it is a bachelor alone who has that total freedom from prejudice 
which is needful to the consideration of wifehood as an institution, 
and wives in general. This cool and calm study of married women 
bas its fascinations. There is no foolish fluttering about it, no 
passion, and, above all, no poetry. It is all hard, clear, cold 
common sense, but none the less is it an interesting, if not an en- 
thralling, pursuit. As a confirmed bachelor, much given to the 
study of wives, I may venture upon a few hints to those who, from 
the same lofty summit of independence, are inclined to take up the 
subject. 

They have, of course, much to unlearn. All romantic nonsense 
about falling in love must be set aside for ever and forgotten. To 
the sane man, courtship is but a farce that has to be played out 
before the curtain rises upon the serious business of life, the melo- 
drama of marriage—some call it a comedy, but they know nothing of 
the dark corners and shady episodes that are often to be found 
behind the scenes. Others, again, of a melancholy turn, speak as 
if it were a tragedy; but these fail to see the many comical absur- 
dities of wedded life. To the philosopher, it is a melodrama, deal- 
ing with the fate of the two leading characters, and deeply touching 
the destinies of those in minor parts, but always having an underplot 
of rather low comedy. The courtship, however, has to be go 
through somehow; and many, nowadays, so reduce its farcical 
elements that it becomes a neat little comedietta. But the plot of 
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the whole thing is radically wrong. Whatever may have happened 
in a golden age, of which we hear only the misty murmurs of a far- 
off poetry, the women of this period woo and win the men. ‘There 
are boys, indeed, who play at a pretty little game called making love, 
and talk about wooing and winning some bright star of their horizon. 
But this is merely looked upon as childish chatter by a sane and 
sensible generation; though it survives to tell us of our savage 
ancestors, and is kept up, as are so many other things, to please 
the women. ‘Truth to say, the girls are fairly bold about the busi- 
ness, and hardly seek to hide the fact that they try to woo and win 
the men of their choice. It speaks volumes for the conceit of 
modern manhood that many still think they choose their own wives, 
and are not chosen by them. Yet any one who has had even but 
a glimpse into the sacred circles of society can see at once that 
this wooing and winning by men, if it ever really flourished, has 
gone out long ago. It is not the daughters now who need chaperons, 
save to please an effete propriety; they can look well enough after 
their own affairs. It is the eldest sons who need to be sternly 
controlled by some sort of chaperon, to stop them from making fools 
of themselves and their families. There has of late been a senti- 
mental attack upon that wise French system under which boys are 
prevented from pawning their future for a passing fancy. But in 
this, as in so many matters, they order things better in France. 
The very notion of a youth choosing his own wife is absurd. Bah! 
he is not to be trusted with a horse or a dog, how much less a 
woman? Still the great difficulty is to prevent these well-to-do 
young sparks from being chosen by adventurous girls, while they 
think they are choosing for themselves. 

Having chosen her man, then, with a keen eye to his position 
and prospects, the modern maiden becomes a wife. Now her ambi- 
tion is achieved ; now is she going to begin the world, and see life 
with her own eyes and on her own account. Now she will have her 
own way. The only true and complete definition of a wife is ‘a 
woman who always has her own way.’ Let any one who dislikes 
it—and there will be many from both sides who do so—find another 
equally applicable and exhaustive. There is no doubt about the 
matter in the minds of those who are not swayed by pique or pre- 
Judice. Every married woman who knows and appreciates the 
power of her position always has her own way, as a thing of course. 
There are, indeed, weak women who lack the courage needed for 


this self-assertion, and they are trampled upon by their husbands 
“ih But so widespread is the belief that all wives should 
a their own way, that these poor half-hearted failures meet rather 

Ith contempt than pity. And I should like to know, if it was 


no i i 
t have her own way, why on earth a girl ever gets married ? 
L. Vv. 
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In story-books written by men she falls in love with the hero, 
and wishes to share his life for ever, though it be but in a cottage, 
Ladies, too, who write novels have to bow before the prevailing 
prejudice, and make men of dazzling beauty woo and win the modest 
maidens they imagine. But when we come to real life and hard 
facts, it is all plain sailing. Surely no one will dispute that the 
feminine heart has a will of its own. Through infancy and child. 
hood, at school and at home, even when ‘ out’ and marriageable, 
girls never get a chance of having their own way. They therefore 
look forward to wifehood as to freedom, and then all this pent-up 
wilfulness comes out with full force upon their happy husbands. To 
have their own way is what they have worked for, dressed for, and 
flirted for ; and whatever the men of their choice may think about 
themselves and their attractions, it will not take long after marriage 
to find out their mistake. 

In pursuing this privilege of having their own way, some wives 
do strange things. For it frequently comes to pass that, having 
married purely as a business speculation, they take a fancy to fall 
in love afterwards, and not always with their own husbands. In 
this respect women are unfortunate; they cannot work off their 
surplus folly and passion as men do before marriage, and so they 
are apt to get foolish when the time has passed by for such things. 
But all these more serious matters I leave to the clergy and the 
lawyers. It is a truism that every wife should be the queen of her 
home, and the absolute mistress of all that is under her roof-tree. 
Now this of course includes her husband; yet, though nothing 
more becomes a married man than to obey his wife, by whom he has 
been chosen, it is surprising how few there are who will admit that 
they never have their own way. Why is it, then, I ask, that even 
in the early days of wedded life husbands are so timorous of taking 
home an old friend, so fearful of staying late at the club, so apolo- 
getic of their wives’ existence ? Ah, me! itis an old tale. I have 
a little drawer wherein I always put the inevitable card and 
cake which tell me that another friend has fallen in the fight. I 
lay them reverently beside the notices of births and memorials of 
death that fill this private place, and let them fade and crumble 
away together as records of the happier past. Still it must never 
be forgotten that, as no married man is ever fit to have his own 
way, it is always well that the wife should firmly take the rems 
into her hands, or there would be no guidance anywhere. The 
man who could thus tamely be chosen for his money or position, 
and picked out of a mob by one whom he stupidly thinks a weaker 
vessel, is certainly not worthy to have his own way any longer. If 
he was not able to shape his own destiny, he should not be allowed 
to direct the fate of another. But this, of course, may be merely 
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personal prejudice. There are, however, few who will dispute that 
the man who lets his wife do as she will lives in a kind of quiet 
happiness—of a lowand drowsy order if you will, but, all the same, 
a sort of calm content—that is wholly wanting to him who struggles 
to regain that freedom which he so foolishly abandoned at the altar- 
rail. 

It is only when a woman becomes a wife that you can see her 
true character. Before this epoch she is so cramped in conven- 
tionalities that her very soul is kept covered up, and her heart has 
no room for healthy action. But the bonds are broken on her 
wedding-day, when, from a chrysalis condition, she comes out a 
butterfly, or a bee, or perchance a wasp. ‘Then she begins to 
breathe freely, and to aim at the supreme happiness of woman- 
kind—the having her own way. The husband, still stiff in his 
own conceit, is fairly startled and shaken with the shock ofa sur- 
prise. The meek and modest maiden whom he courted so cava- 
lierly soon shows him she is a woman with a tongue and with a 
temper, and a woman who will have her own way. When he talks 
about Home and Happiness and the Duties of a Wife, all in 
capitals, she laughs at him for his innocence, and wants to know if 
he would like to treat her as a child, as did her nurse, and her 
governess, and her mother, and her chaperon, to keep up the 
proprieties. Possibly some of his over-weening conceit is thus 
laughed out of him, and he agrees to take his proper place as 
his wife’s husband, giving up with a sigh the good old copybook 
and church-service mottoes about being her lord and master, and 
getting from her nothing but honour and obedience. If this sensible 
conclusion be quickly come to, all may yet be well; and should he 
bear the yoke gracefully, his wife will be easy with him, will let 
him have his own way in little things, and look as docile as a dove 
when company is present. But in case the unlucky husband clings 
to the ancient superstition of his own authority, then there will be 
war to the knife, and none can tell what will happen, save the 
certain ending that, at some time or other, the wife will succeed in 
having her own way. 

To watch a woman training her husband to fetch and carry is a 
delightful pastime for those who are inclined to philosophic study. 
With heaven-born instinct the wife knows exactly when to smile 
and when to frown, and where a touch of the whip or tongue will 
: oe effectual. Graciously giving way to his wishes, after 
ee = been suggested by herself, she turns him round her 
cad inger, and holds him up laughingly to the gaze of a 
the ering world. Women are not generally humorists; but 
me cannot help feeling the fun of the thing when they so 

cesstully manage their husbands, who all the while think 
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they are managing them. This artful appearance of innocence and 
obedience is, indeed, the surest sign that a wife is having all her 
own way. She is not so foolish as to care for the semblances of 
power. He may seem to be the master, and really act as the 
firure-head of the vessel; but the wife rules the rudder, and steers 
the ship whithersoever she may chance to wish. Every wise married 
man knows this to be so, and bows to the inevitable. But, then, 
few husbands are wise; and they, therefore, only too often expose 
themselves to the ridicule of the philosophic few, who see things ag 
they are, and smile serenely at the spectacle of these bold British 
lions being driven, each in single harness, in the chariot of Home. 
They are but poor company, these married men ; being either tamed 
out of all knowledge, or else restless and chafing under the bit and 
the reins. Their wives are far more sociable and amusing, because 
they are women of the world, who have shown the strength of their 
character by choosing men for husbands, and then having everything 
their own way. The subject is really inexhaustible; but I must 
close these few hints as to the study of wives in general. 





‘REPROOF VALIANT’ AND ‘RETORT COURTEOUS.’ 





‘Farr sceptic, when Venus first lent that sweet face, 
She enriched it with dimple and smile ; 

But never a touch of the hallowing grace 
Of soft tears did she give to beguile. 


Tis the custom, we know, to conceal what one feels, 
In fact, feeling itself is ‘‘ bad form ;”’ 

But I'd give my right hand just to know if blood steals 
Through your veins, as through mine, red and warm. 


Will you say if a woman who smiles all her life 
(I confess you a queen of the art) 

Would ever share troubles and cares as a wife, 
Can she give—if she has it—a heart ?’ 


‘The answer, sir, like my poor face, is too plain 

(For you flatter) ; I vow it’s not true 
That the smile’s always there—I correct you with pain— 
But when you see me I see you.’ R. A. Re 
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By GopFREY TURNER. 





We were talking—my new acquaintance and I—about treasure- 
trove; and of course I gave him my old Milkmaid and Pedlar story 
which you and you have heard, but which will be quite fresh to 
others in the present company, if I venture to tell it again. It 
will precede, as lever de rideau, a yet more dramatically interesting 
tale which my new acquaintance afterwards told to me, and which 
anon shall excite your wonder and applause. First, then, for the 
story of the ancient milkmaid and the pedlar, whose name may 
have been—though I cannot absolutely say was—Stout. As the 
narrative is perfectly historical and authentic, I have no choice 
about the scene, and must beg you to transport yourselves in ima- 
gination to the common room of a tavern in Wapping, much fre- 
quented by sailors. Hither came, in the frequent way of custom, 
an elderly body of the bumboat-woman sex, who employed her time 
ashore by carrying milk from house to house in a gleaming pair of 
six-gallon cans, suspended from a yoke on her broad old shoulders. 
‘ In torrid zone 
Grog in a pail, or 
Rum, best alone, 
Delights the sailor.’ 

So sang, and truly sang, good Father Prout. But in temperate 
and pastoral lands, such as the Isle of Dogs, Rotherhithe, Shad- 
well, and their principalities, ram is often mixed with milk. To 
the mariner, long banished from buttercups and all the sweet as- 
sociations of green meadows and lowing kine, such a gentle 
union of fluids may well commend itself. 

If matronly milkmaids have a mission to seafaring men, so have 
pedlars, whom the tongue of detraction nameth ‘crimps.’ The 
company—rather numerous than select—at the Tar’s Return in 

apping, or, as I bethink me, Ratcliff Highway, on a summer 
afternoon, many a long year ago, included one of these pedlars, 
and also our dame of the milkpails. Gold and pinchbeck jostled 
each other in the itinerant merchant’s pack, as they have done in 
other assemblies ; and as for lace, the real ‘ pillow’ sort was often 
seen in the hawker’s tray, before machinery had supplanted deft 
vet nimble fingers. The old milkmaid, having struck a bargain 
with the long-shore Autolycus, fumbled deep in her capacious 
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pocket for coin wherewith to discharge the account; and after diy. 
ing first into this corner, and then into that, fished up in one hay] 
a nutmeg-grater, much copper moneys, a sprinkling of gold and 
silver coin, a lump of cobbler’s-wax, a thimble, and Something in 
the midst of it all—Something on which the quick eye of the 
pedlar lighted with sudden curiosity. 

‘What's that?’ he asked, indicating the Something, which was 
half dull and half lustrous, like a snail’s shell. 

‘This? said she. ‘I don’t rightly know what it is. I’ve 
carried it in my pocket—ah, nigh upon forty year! Thirty-nine 
come next Candlemas.’ 

‘How did you come by it ?’ asked the pedlar. 

‘How did I come by it? Why, an old sweetheart gev it me, 
sure-ly. He went to sea in such a gale as never was. To sea? 
No! The ship was beat back into port, and wrecked ashore. I 
smoothed his poor limbs with my own hands, I did. Yes; it was 
him gev me this Thing when we parted, jes before he went aboard. 
‘* Keep it,” he ses, ‘‘ till I come back to marry you, my darlin’.” 
He did come back, you see, sooner than we both of us thought. 
He lays in Gillingham churchyard, he do; and you may see the 
gravestone, with his name and the names of some of his shipmates, 
who was brought with him from Sheerness, where his ship was 
drove and sunk, as true as I’m a living woman, and him a drownded 
boy.’ 

‘T’ll give you five pound for that Thing,’ said the pedlar. 

‘Five pound! Well, five pound be a lot of money, to be sure! 
Is it worth five pound, do you say ?’ 

‘Yes, I'll give you that for it,’ said the man, beginning to think 
he had ruined the market by bidding too high. 

‘ Maybe, then, it’s worth more,’ said the dame. 

‘Well, then,’ said the pedlar, taking the Thing between his 
fingers, and turning it round and round to examine it carefully. 
‘T'll tell you the truth, now: it is worth more than the five pound 
—to me, though it mightn’t be worth nothing to any one besides. 
Now what do you say to ten? I’m taking a risk, mind you; but 
Pll give you ten while I’m in the humour. Come, you won’t have 
a better offer than that if you keep the Thing another forty year!’ 

‘No,’ said the old woman stoutly. ‘No; I won’t sell it for 
ten pound, nor fifty neither.’ 

‘ Not for fifty ?’ 

‘ Not for fifty.’ 

‘Come,’ said the pedlar, ‘supposing for a moment, not as it’s 
probable, but only supposing I was to bid fifty ? What then, eh ?’ 

‘You wouldn’t have the Thing, I tell you. Here! Hand it 
back, please. I’m a-going to keep it.’ 
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‘]’m going to keep it,’ said the pedlar. ‘I sha’n’t give it you 
back. I can’t!’ 

‘Here, none o’ that!’ cried some of the sailors. ‘ Give up the 
Thing as you're bid. Give it up quiet, or—’ and a little positive 
language was introduced by way of argument. 

‘Look here,’ said the pedlar. ‘Just a minute, mates. Don’t 
spoil her fortun’. It’s not one man in a million as could think of 
doing by her as I’m ready to do. Just a minute, I say. Don’t be 
excited. Don’t be rash. Don’t get in a agitation. Keep back a 
little. Whew! Give me a drink of water! Now be quiet, all 
of you. This is for her good, d’ye see? My pack’s worth sixty 
pound. If you doubt it, come up the street. Come as fur as 
Raphael’s. Mind, don’t say nothing to him about the—the Thing. 
It’s drinks all round. It’s money all round; gold, if you're 
square and mum. Can anything be fairer? Here, what d’ye 
think of this? A hundred pound! A hundred pound for her, for 
our old friend! Why, it'll set her up for life!’ 

‘I don’t want setting up,’ said the woman. ‘Setting up! 
I’ve saved enough to live upon. You please to set me up by giving 
me back my property. That’s all the setting up I want. Make 
him give it me back, good gentlemen. I’m not going to sell the 
Thing, if he brings Abraham Newland to help him pay for it.’ 

With groans and tears, with renewed beseechings, with clasped 
hands and wild offers to double, to treble his last magnificent bid, 
and at length with angry curses and a wail of despair, the pedlar 
restored that mysterious object to the old milkmaid, who looked at 
it closely to see that it was all right, spat upon it affectionately, 
gave it a gentle rub, and calmly sank it in her pocket-deeps, as in 
Davy Jones’s locker. 

And what was it, after all? What is it now? Merely the 
Premier Pearl in the Queen’s crown. <A freehold, once called Pearl- 
row, now absorbed in Coleshill-street, Pimlico, was bought with 
only a portion of the sum which the wary old dame—more than a 
match for the cunning pedlar—received as the price of her drowned 
lover’s keepsake. The bleaching process applied by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works to the old street nomenclature of the town 
has taken all the local colour out of the prettily and fancifully and, 
withal, practically named Pearl-row. We shall come to numbering 
our streets, by and by, after the dull unsuggestive American plan. 
And no poetically-minded historian will read as he runs a tale half 
80 good as this in the inscription on a street-corner. 

Very good indeed was the story pronounced by my new acquaint- 
ance, who then and there proceeded to trump it with a better. 
This (said he) happened to no antediluvian milkmaid. It happened 
to M. M.; to Me Myself—Moi-Méme. You will find it rather 
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hard to swallow; but I have ready to my hand, in yonder cabinet, 
proofs documentary, tangible, ocular, in a word conclusive. Yop 
shall read a letter from a high officer of State ; you shall examine 
and handle a most curious piece of human work; and—well, yes, 
you shall accept a fragment as a relic that, if lost, could never be 
supplied. 

Once on a time I promised Mrs. M. M., Mrs. Major Moiety, 
you know, a new set of drawing-room curtains. Promises of that 
sort—to borrow a phrase of Charles Lamb’s—‘are but. self. 
extended,’ which is some reason for keeping them. But, having 
considered the cost of a really new set of curtains, such as would 
grace an apartment not wanting in the amenities of art and taste— 
I think you have seen some of my wife’s paintings at the Female 
Artists’ Exhibition—it occurred to me that I might just as well try 
the auction-rooms before troubling Jackson and Graham with an 
order that might break their backs. We generally like to be as 
considerate as possible in these matters. Well, seeing a catalogue 
fixed on the baize-covered door of a first-rate sale-room, I looked 
through the leaves, and came upon a likely lot. I had been a buyer 
in the same rooms twice or thrice before, and was not unknown to 
the brokers who chiefly frequented the establishment. So I walked 
up-stairs and looked about me. The curtains answering to their 
description in the catalogue were hung very carelessly in a dark 
corner of a side room. ‘There was only one pair of them, but the 
size was extraordinary, and I fancied they might cut down very well 
into a suite for three windows. Never in my life had I seen or 
imagined curtains of such ample measurement. Drawing some of 
the folds forward towards the light, I saw that they were dyed a 
peculiarly deep rich red, with a figured pattern closely woven, and 
very unobtrusive in effect. This pattern consisted alternately of a 
grotesque serpentine form, twined into a circular and intricate 
device, and an odd fish-like figure, erect on its forked tail, and 
somewhat suggestive of a heathen god or idol. In the larger 
device, which, as I have said, was round, and about the size of a 
crownpiece, fine threads of gold, making a stiff brocade, peered out 
amid the peacock colours, that changed with every movement, even 
in that dim light. Iam no judge of silk, but this silk seemed to 
me the finest that shuttle ever wove. It was as thick as broad- 
cloth, and as pliable as muslin. It had a satin-like face; and, 
turning the stuff round, I saw that the rich floss silks used in weav- 
ing the pattern mingled profusely, so that the aspect at the back 
was as if the red surface were striped with broad bands, soft and 
full as the iris-tinted plumage on the neck of a pigeon. 

A man who knew me, and whom I knew, was hovering near; 
and at a sign he was by my side. 
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‘Good-afternoon, sir. Think I had the pleasure of buying 
some turquaws crackle and a Hindian carving for you, sir? Hope 
your good lady was pleased with ’em, sir ?’ 

‘Very much s0, indeed,’ said I. ‘ These curtains are in to- 
morrow’s sale, are they not ?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘What do you think they will fetch 2’ 

‘Well, you see, sir, they’re a hodd lot. ’Tain’t everybody who'd 
look at em. Unless a fancy price is put on’em by a chance buyer, 
they'd hardly get a bid, I should think. Maybe, seven-ten or 
eight pound would be about the figure. One thing is, you see, sir, 
the Jews won’t be here. It’s their black fast, or something o’ that ; 
I don’t azackly know what they call it; but anyhow I don’t look to 
see none of them pertickler.’ 

‘You may bid for me, then,’ said I; ‘and I shall be very well 
satisfied if you can get them for nine or ten pounds. Let us say, 
anything under twelve pounds, and you to keep the difference.’ 

‘Over seven-ten, sir ?’ 

‘Yes, over seven pounds ten shillings, or in fact over anything 
less than twelve pounds.’ 

‘Not higher than twelve, sir ?’ 

‘No, it would not be worth while, I think, for me to buy an odd 
lot, as you call it, at a larger price.’ 

‘Very well, sir; I shall be happy to take the commission.’ 

On the following day, about lunch-time, the broker called at my 
office in town with the tidings that he had bought this odd lot. 

‘And what may you have given for them ?’ I asked. 

‘Just the money I guessed ’em at, sir. Seven pound ten.’ 

‘Then there will be four pounds ten for you.’ 

‘Yes, sir. Thank you sir. You have my card, sir. I shall 
be happy at any time, if I can be of service to you.’ 

‘Very well, I’ll bear you in mind. Now I want you to make 
a neat parcel of those curtains, and give them to Jim, the conductor 
of the Hammersmith omnibus that passes the top of this street at a 
quarter-past three.’ 

‘Yes, sir; same man as took the other lots. Isee. He’s to 
leave ’em at the old address, I suppose, sir ?’ 

‘ Precisely.’ 

The instructions were punctually attended to. And when I 
reached home, in time for my seven-o’clock dinner, I found the 
house in a great state of excitement. For a minute or so, I hardly 
knew which way the tide was running. Then I found it very 
smooth and fair; smoother and fairer, perhaps, than in my most 
— mood I could ever have expected. Mrs. M. M. was, in 
act, in a state of uncontrolled, undisguisable joy. She and her 
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sister, who had given us a call, were picking the curtains to pieces, 
—not in a figurative and disagreeable sense, but in the pleasantegt 
practical way. 

‘What can you have given for them, my dear ?’ asked the truly 
placens uxor. ‘Iam sadly afraid they must have cost a mint of 
money. And what a quantity of splendid silk! Do you know there 
is rather more than ninety-one yards, and the width is something 
most extraordinary. I should think the silk comes from some very 
out-of-the-way place. Do look at the colour, and the quaint and 
elegant pattern. Why, it’s a work of consummate art! And look! 
We have nothing else red in the room, nor any positive colours to 
be thrown out of keeping. You must have thought of all that, like 
a dear artistic old darling, and—’ 

Here followed certain domestic endearments, and then she 
continued : 

‘We shall have ever so much more than we want, you know; 
and I’ve given Laura here a good big piece to make into something 
ornamental, one of these days, you know; and you know it’s all 
nonsense to talk only about curtains, for we might walk on it.’ 

She was rather frightened when I told her I had only given 
twelve pounds for what she estimated as being worth, at the very 
least, sixty. Sixty would have been ridiculously cheap. Sixty 
would have been about half what a fashionable upholsterer would 
have charged for silk not comparable with this in texture or design. 

‘I hope there’s no mistake,’ said sister Laura. 

‘I hope not, indeed,’ said my wife. 

‘I don’t think so,’ said I, with a laugh. ‘ Things go, some- 
times, at these sales for a mere song.’ And then I mentioned the 
Jewish fast, which had doubtless kept many habitués from compet- 
ing. So we sat down to dinner with good appetites, and drank 
some of our choicest wine with merry hearts. 

Now when the morning came, and there was still joy in the 
house of M. M., and he who now speaks was seated at breakfast, 
munching complacently the Strasburg rasher and chipping the 
bantam egg, new laid, there came to his elbow a servitor, who 
said : 

‘A man wants to see you, sir.’ 

‘Aman! What man? Why does he come now? What's 
his business ? Didn’t you ask ?’ 

‘Beg pardon, sir; he’s a detective.’ 

‘ How the ha, haw, hum, do you know he’s a detective ? Has 
he told you so ?’ 

‘No, sir; but I was in the police myself, you see, sir, before I 
came into your service,’ said William, rather condolingly, as if he 
thought his master, poor man, had been bowled out at last. 
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‘Very well,’ said I, vaguely apprehensive of being charged with 
a general demolition of the Decalogue by one sweeping stroke. 
‘Very well, Villiam—’ Iwas so confused, as I distinctly remember, 
that I said, ‘ Very well, Villiam,’ and then, ‘ Wery vell, William,’ by 
an abortive attempt at orthoépic amendment. ‘Let me see this 
fellow.’ 

I tried to leave the room with dignity, but felt that my step 
had the slinking silence of convicted guilt. However, my offended 
sense of injured rectitude rushed upon me as I crossed the hall, 
where the man stood bolt upright, with his hat in both hands, as 
if he were apprehensive of losing it. 

‘Come in here,’ said I, as I entered the library. He came 
promptly enough, and grasped his hat with a tightened hold upon 
the brim. 

‘What is your business, pray ?’ 

‘You bought a pair of curtains at an auction yesterday, sir.’ 

‘No, I did not,’ said I, as bold as a brazier. 

‘O, indeed, sir, I beg your pardon,’ said the man; ‘ but, you 
see, we've traced ’em here. Perhaps you did not buy them. In- 
deed, I know you did not. They were bought for you by a man 
named Alfred Biles, 27 Paradise-buildings, third floor, lodger; and 
they were brought down here in charge of James Lampough, con- 
ductor of hackney carriage, No. 901, being the Hammersmith ’bus 
that leaves St. Paul’s Churchyard at twenty minutes before 3 P.M. 
every day except Sundays. I think that will be about right, sir.’ 

‘Well, accuracy is what I insist upon in any statement of a 
personal and—and inquisitorial nature. Yes, a man was commis- 
sioned by me to buy a pair of curtains, and did buy them; and 
they are now in my possession.’ 

‘Exactly so. Well, sir, you'll have to give them up.’ 

_ ‘Give them up! Rubbish! Don’t talk to a man of business 
in that manner. I bought these curtains at an open sale—’ 

; i They were bought for you,’ murmured the officer, turning the 
ables. 

‘Yes, bought for me—bought by my order, at a public auction ; 
and you think I am going to give them up, do you ?” 

‘I am sure, if you ask my opinion, that you will have to give 
them up sooner or later,’ said the man. 

‘Not very soon, certainly,’ I rejoined. 
ait Well, in the course of the day,’ said the detective, quite 

y. 
‘In the course of this day, do you mean ?” 
That is what I mean, sir, beyond a question.’ 
Then you labour under a serious mistake,’ said I. 
O, pardon me, sir,’ he said, with provoking coolness. ‘ There 
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is no mistake on my side, I assure you. Here is my authority, 
If you dispute it, I shall have to go to the Lord Chamberlain and 
get a warrant, that’s all.’ 

‘To the what—the whom, did you say ?’ I exclaimed, in amaze. 
ment. 

‘To the Lord Chamberlain, or his representative, at St. James’s 
Palace.’ 

‘Why to him ?’ 

‘ Because the curtains form part of a large robbery from Wind- 
sor Castle—that’s the long and short of it,’ said the detective, in a 
business-like tone. 

The long and short of it, indeed! The depth and breadth of 
this abyssmal pit of confusion! What was to be done? Nothing, 
at all events, in a hurry. On that point I was resolved. 

‘You will apply, I presume, to the Vice-Chamberlain or Comp- 
troller?’ said I interrogatively. 

‘Yes, if you compel me. I shall see one of those gentlemen 
probably, or the chief secretary, or, in fact, anybody authorised to 
entertain my application. There will be very little delay, I can 
tell you that.’ 

‘There shall be none at all of my causing,’ said I. ‘It does 
not seem to me quite reasonable that I should give up what I con- 
scientiously believe to be mine, without first consulting my legal 
adviser. But I promise you that I will be at the Comptroller's 
office nearly as soon as you can get there; and that is really all I 
can say now.’ 

‘Very well, sir. Of course you will understand that my duty 
is imperative, and that any loss of time which could be charged 
against me might bring me a severe reprimand, if not suspension 
or dismissal.’ 

‘You know best about that,’ I said. ‘Iam not asking you to 
go one step out of your rigid line of duty. Good-morning !’ 

Off went the detective, and back went I to the breakfast-table 
and the half-consumed egg and cold bacon. Worst of all was it to 
meet the blank looks of my wife and sister-in-law. But I put the 
best complexion upon what I could not avoid calling a troublesome 
and vexatious business. 

‘TI said the price was too low,’ my wife murmured, with a sigh. 

‘Could not be too low, my love,’ I humorously retorted, ‘ if we 
are to lose our money. The smaller the swindle, the better.’ 

‘Swindle, Matthew!’ said the dear soul. ‘ For goodness’ sake, 
don’t use such a word! It’s not to be imagined, though you have 
mixed yourself up in a larceny, and perhaps in something like 
treason, and conspiracy, and—and sacrilege, that her game 
Majesty will allow you to be a loser even of a paltry twelve pounds: 
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‘Treason! sacrilege! larceny!’ I echoed. ‘Pray, my dear, 
don’t be a goose! You shall see what you shall see. I have the 
honour of being pretty well known in the Lord Chamberlain’s de- 
partment. And I am going to make my submission there, as I 
often make it here; but not without a politic show of resistance in 
that place, as in this.’ 

I was not long after the detective. In fact, as I went up the 
staircase of a certain quaint corner building hidden away in the 
homely old palace—which, though it could not have been very 
handsome in the Tudor days of its youth, has acquired a highly 
picturesque and not unvenerable aspect in its age—lI actually met 


the man coming down. 
‘You see,’ said I, ‘that you have scarcely been quicker than 


myself.’ 
‘I am to wait here,’ he said, ‘till you have seen the Comp- 


troller.’ 

Without another word, for I had been directed from below to 
make my way to a room on the first story, up I went, and into 
the dread chamber. 

‘Ah, Mr. M.! said a kind and courtly gentleman. ‘ What, 
you've come about those dreadful curtains, eh? Sit down. Now 
what’s to be said? It’s a tiresome business. But you know what 
the constable has told you, and I’m afraid he’s right.’ 

‘What, as to my giving up the curtains ?’ I asked. 

‘Yes, yes; to be sure. Give them up. Of course you are to 
be no loser.’ : 

‘Forgive me. I don’t quite see the matter in that light. Iam 
to lose the treasure on which my wife has set her heart quite as 
much as I have—more, indeed. Do you know, sir, what a domestic 
rebellion is ?” 

_ ‘Aterrible event, no doubt; but we might avert anything quite so 
dire as that, I think. Mrs. M.’s disappointment ought certainly to 
be lightened as much as possible. I think I may take upon myself 
the responsibility of saying that it will be. For yourself, of course, 
all loss, all expense, all inconvenience you have incurred, shall be 
handsomely made up. More I can’t say; and more you don’t want 
me to say, I’m gure.’ 

-.. Well,’ I replied, ‘it is not to be disguised that this will be a 
disappointment and a loss.’ 

‘To be sure, to be sure.’ 

‘A loss, I mean, as belonging to the disappointment. Nota 

= in any other sense. Of that, believe me, I think nothing. To 

ri 4 very remarkable, perhaps unique, specimen of skilled manu- 

off ure, for which I would not have entertained any commercial 
er, whatever the amount, is, you will admit, vexatious.’ 
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‘ Quite true, quite true.’ 

‘But,’ I continued, ‘I am not so selfish or disloyal as to forget 
that the Queen has been robbed, and that I am the innocent holder 
of the stolen goods. I relinquish possession, waiving, as I conceive, 
a claim which might or might not be upset. But I must be allowed 
to refuse all compensation whatever, both on my wife’s part and 
my own.’ 

‘O dear, this is worse and worse,’ said the bland official. «J 
can’t reply to your proposition without taking her Majesty’s com- 
mands. You must be the guardian of this property for a few days; 
say till this day week at the latest. We may come to some arrange. 
ment a little earlier perhaps. Depend upon it, you will be troubled 
by no more policemen, either in plain clothes or in uniform.’ 

And so I left the time-honoured precincts of the Palace and 
Court of St. James’s, and went my way fearless of the law and its 
guardians, active, intelligent, and other. 

Now I had brought from Hammersmith, neatly folded in silver 
paper, a square yard or thereabout of the precious silk; andI 
walked with it to a famous decorator’s showrooms, where I fortu- 
nately met the great man himself. 

‘Can you,’ I asked, ‘ match this, or get it matched for me ?’ 

‘Match this!’ he exclaimed. ‘No; not in England, not in 
Europe, not in China, whence it came. It is Imperial silk; it 
was woven in the Palace at Pekin; the dye belongs to the Palace, 
and cannot be obtained outside the walls. More than that. It 
bears the Imperial seal woven into its tissue—the seal of the Five- 
clawed Dragon. Don’t laugh when I tell you that for any subject 
of the Emperor, any unlucky Chinaman who by accident may suffer 
his unhallowed sight to rest for an instant on this awful device, the 
penalty is death. Fact, I assure you! A horn or some instrument 
is sounded as the Emperor is carried through the streets. Before 
him is borne this sacred symbol of his relationship to the sun. 
Down goes every John Chinaman’s mother’s son within earshot of 
the warning note; down he goes, I say, and rests his forehead on 
the ground, screwing up his little almond eyes till the Five-clawed 
Dragon is well out of sight. You want me to match this, do you? 
I'll tell you what. I'll give you—stay. How much of it have you? 
Any more than this ?” 

‘Yes, about ninety yards.’ 

‘ Nonsense !’ 

‘I have, indeed, and a trifle more.’ 

‘It seems incredible; but I will gladly give you seven pounds 4 
yard for the whole of that quantity.’ 

‘Ah,’ said I, ‘ we will postpone consideration of that tempting 
offer.’ And home I went, with the wonderful story, to my wife. 
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Two days had scarcely gone by, when a letter from the State 
oficial I had seen reached my hands. MHereitis. Read it. You 
see that it conveys her Majesty’s gracious permission for me to 
retain the silk—every inch of it. And, of course, I have kept it 
very carefully ever since. It actually repels dust and dirt of any 
kind. Most positively, it will neither fade nor tarnish. Well, now 
let me tell you that soon after these events, and the satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty they had entailed, I had a second visit from 
the detective. 

‘Well, sir,’ said he, ‘I have not called to demand the curtains 
this time ; and I suppose you don’t need the information that they 
are yours. We may have to trouble you, perhaps, for a little evidence 
ina criminal trial; but if you see the Treasury solicitor, that will 
probably be enough, without our calling you as a witness. I may 
tell you, sir, that I’ve succeeded alone in getting back everything— 
everything but the Chinese curtains, which her Majesty allows you 
to keep.’ 

‘Was there much else to recover ?’ I asked. 

‘I should rather think there was,’ said the detective. ‘ You 
see, the man we have in custody, and who will be charged at Bow- 
street to-morrow, has been carrying on a pretty game, and might 
never have been caught except for a curious bit of luck. It was 
the furrier’s case that did for him.’ 

‘The furrier’s case ?’ 

‘Yes, sir. It was this way. He goes to Mr. Pelton, the 
great furrier, with them Arabian rugs—prayer-carpets they call ’em 
—made of the finest camel-hair, and offers ’em for sale at a pound 
a-plece. Says Pelton, ‘‘ They’re not in my way, but I can see 
they’re worth what you ask. How many are there? Five, I see. 
There’s a five-pound note. Give me a receipt.” And so he did; 
in his own name, too. Think of that, sir! It’s wonderful what 
these neck-or-nothing chaps will do. Well, then Pelton gives the 
tugs to his cleaner just to see if they wanted any little renovations ; 
and the cleaner says, ‘‘ Why, sir, look here; if there isn’t a V. R. 
crimson silk under each border, close to the fringe.” Hearing 
this, Pelton pretty soon packs off the goods in a bundle to Scotland 
Yard. And that’s just how we got scent of the robbery.’ 

‘Who was the thief ?’ 

‘The thief was a foreman of upholsterers at Windsor Castle. 
He had taken lots of things out of store, things of the greatest value, 
a to replace. Why, there were choice Indian shawls and 
Bee among ‘em that money could not buy! The red silk of 
ay curtains you’ve got was the Emperor of China’s present to 
" a on her marriage. A superb suite of amber-satin hangings, 
undreds of yards, had come from France ; I think it was Louis 
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Philippe gave them to the Queen. And there were heaps of things 
besides—a wain full of the most costly property.’ 

‘How did he get them out of the Castle ?’ 

‘Ha, ha! That’s the joke. Why, in one of the Royal four- 
gons, with the Royal arms on it, and a pair of the Queen’s bays, to 
be sure! No one thought of stopping him. The sentries and the 
police let him pass without suspecting what was up. And the rail- 
way people and all actually helped him to get clear off with the 
plunder.’ 

‘You amaze me. And you have got it all back, you say ?’ 

‘Every bit, in four great parcels. All of it, except, you know—’ 

‘Yes, yes. You are the Five-clawed Dragon. Four of your 
claws have been strong enough to seize and hold their prey. The 
fifth claw failed.’ 

Thus endeth the tale. You would like to know what was done 
with the nefarious foreman of upholsterers? They tried him atthe 
Old Bailey ; and he got seven years. 
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Bishop BerKELEY has been made the mark for many shafts of 
flippant and of ponderous wit. Philosophers before his time had 
needlessly encumbered speculation with controversies relating to 
substance and matter. Matter they declared to be something be- 
hind all the qualities which are made known to us by our senses ; 
something supersensual in which all these qualities subsist, and 
which itself may be discoverable at some remote period when our 
faculties have been tuned to higher and to deeper notes. 

Berkeley, wishing once and for all to remove such rubbish, de- 
clared explicitly that in the controversy about the ‘ Ens,’ the ‘ Sub- 
stratum,’ the ‘ Nexus,’ and so forth, the vulgar as opposed to the 
philosophers were in the right; that matter is simply the combined 
qualities of external objects manifested to us by our senses ; and that 
the celebrated ‘ Ens’ existed only in the minds of men who had be- 
come sufficiently learned to have lost their common sense. ‘Thus 
the learned Bishop denied the existence of matter, but in a sense 
very different from that attributed to him by Dr. Johnson, when the 
latter stamped with one of his lexicographic boots upon the ground 
and exclaimed triumphantly, ‘Sir, what do you call that?’ Lord 
Byron raises a small laugh in a stanza of Don Juan by a similar 
criticism. 

Dr. Johnson, however, and Lord Byron, although between them 
they knew a good deal about morals and its opposite, did not pro- 
fess to found schools of philosophy, moral or otherwise. A learned 
Scotchman named Reid did profess to found such a school, and in 
the course of his Inquiry into the Human Mind drew up a map 
of thought somewhat analogous to that of the world on Mercator’s 
Projection, where the difficulty about the squaring of a circle has 
been removed, and all crooked lines have been made straight. 

_ The leader of the ‘ School of Common Sense,’ as Reid delighted 
in calling his system, disposed of Bishop Berkeley’s reasoning with 
infinite ease, and added the following commentary: ‘ The man who 
Seriously entertains this belief, though in other respects he may be 
a very good man, as a man may be who believes he is made of 
glass, yet surely he hath a soft place in his understanding, and hath 
been hurt by much thinking.’ In such manner did common sense 
settle offhand the magnificent speculation which Hume afterwards 
applied to the subject of mind with such vast results as to arouse 


~—a what he himself calls his ‘dogmatic slumber,’ and to 
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create that Critik Pure Reason, which Mr. Carlyle considered, next 
to the French Revolution, the greatest movement of the eighteenth 
century. 

Dugald Stewart, to whom the Marquis of Hartington referred in 
his address to the students of a Scottish university, was the 
most admiring of Reid’s pupils, and the most learned of his ex- 
ponents. He agreed with his teacher in all essentials, and merely 
changed the name of the Appeal Court. In all philosophical diffi- 
culties Reid had been accustomed to appeal to the widely consti- 
tuted tribunal of ‘Common Sense ;’ that court invariably decided 
in his favour. Stewart disliked the phrase ‘common sense,’ which 
savoured so much of the Stock Exchange, and which had become 
a laughing-stock to the wise and a stumbling-block to those who 
wished to be wise. ‘The Scotch school of common sense was the 
very eclecticism of commonplaces. In matters pertaining to buy- 
ing and selling, to eating and drinking, to getting into Parliament and 
getting on in the world, common sense is probably a sufficiently safe 
guide ; but in matters pertaining to God, the soul, and a future life, 
it is usually supposed that common sense has not much authority, 
and what is considered philosophy has been called in to throw some 
light upon those difficulties. Stewart changed the name of Reid’s 
court ; and in the difficulties which seemed to him almost inexpli- 
cable, he appealed to ‘ Fundamental Laws of Human Belief.’ It 
would have been a matter of indifference what name was given 
to the system if it had not been for the wide and peculiar influ- 
ence which Stewart exercised. Amongst his pupils were Lord 
John Russell, Lord Palmerston, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord 
Dudley, and other eminent Englishmen. Students in large numbers 
from the Continent crowded in his classroom; and amongst his 
own countrymen who were charmed by his eloquence were Scott, 
Horner, Jeffrey, Thomas Browne, and Cockburn. The elder Mill 
and Sir James Mackintosh were his frequent listeners; and Mr. 
Carlyle, in testifying to the extent of his influence, declared 
that although Stewart had made no new contribution to philosophy, 
his personal influence was greater than that of any of his contem- 
poraries. It is difficult for one of the present generation to under- 
stand the secret of this power. His discourses, like his writings, 
seem to have been elegant and clear, and, as has been said of them 
in language which sounds very like sarcasm, they attracted crowds 
who found no depth or speculative height or strain of logic to weary 
or offend them. One would expect speculative height and depth 
and mental strain in the examination of such questions as Dugald 
Stewart proposed to himself for consideration, and in the absence 
of such characteristics nothing short of artistic genius could have 
made atonement. Nevertheless, although he contributed nothing 
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to the sum-total of philosophy, although voluntarily or involun- 
tarily he had completely missed the greatest thought of his time, 
the force of his moral character, his enormous learning, the elo- 
uence of his expositions, exercised a fascination upon the minds of 
the greatest of his contemporaries. 

Perhaps the lofty moral nature of the teacher left no room for 
the analytic investigation of the speculator; perhaps he considered 
that the fading influence of an old creed was best supplied by the 
elevated hopefulness of an intelligible system of morality ; perhaps 
the complex circumstances of his time created the anomaly; but 
whatever the reason may have been, the strange anomaly did exist 
of a leader of men filling his classrooms with students who came 
for philosophy, and sending them away apparently quite satisfied 
with ‘Common Sense,’ or the ‘Fundamental Laws of Human Belief.’ 

Kant, who died in 1804, had arrived at what his countrymen 
properly considered a philosophical calculus; Dugald Stewart, who 
died in 1828, had not proceeded further than the multiplication table. 
From the death of Stewart to the present time we have had a long 
array of men whose influence has been peculiarly personal. The 
scheme for the comprehensive National Church, which it was Arnold’s 
life-dream to have erected, burst like a bubble amidst the tumult 
of the Tractarian Movement ; and Arnold’s name goes on, coupled 
with no great political or ecclesiastical system, but linked for ever 
with Rugby Chapel and Tom Brown. Keble gave music to a 
movement which seemed likely to end in discord or in chaos from 
mere surfeiture of argument. We possess his poetry: for what it 
may be worth, but the music of his life is buried in his grave. We 
may well question whether genius could further go than the line it 
reached in the influence of Newman as he preached at St. Mary’s. 
Able-bodied youths with no particular religious emotions, aftlicted 
with no unnecessary hankering after truth, left their ‘ wines,’ their 
billiards, the bulldogs, and the boat-clubs, to wait patiently until 
the doors of the church had been opened, drawn irresistibly by the 
charm of the great ascetic, who was about ‘to give up the leader- 
ship of an army of Churchmen, and go over to serve as a nameless 
private soldier in the ranks of the enemy.’ One wonders if the 
power which attracted such men from their college-rooms is related 
remotely to the power which urged a number of Home Rule mem- 
bers of Parliament to send—during a banquet in celebration of St. 
Patrick—a telegram congratulating Father Newman upon his pro- 
Spective acquisition of a Hat. 

Other figures of different statures are associated with this ascetic 
= = this movement. Maurice, with the mantle of Coleridge 
“ra he friendship of Sterling, indifferent to old forms and the 

orie dogmas gathered about him at Cambridge and in London, 
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men who under the living influence of the earnest casuist built up 
elegant structures of mysticism, which vanished as they rose and 
left the architects without a home. Kingsley, more fitted for the 
prairies than the pulpit, accepted the chair of Modern History at 
Cambridge. The ‘ nudities and crudities of his Hypatia’ formed a 
bar to the D.C.L., which friends at Oxford wished to have conferred 
upon him. He attacked with equal impetuosity bad drainage and 
John Henry Newman. He was erudite in the classification of butter- 
flies, and would have been forward with the hounds—if he had had 
a horse. He has written much that seems like poetry, and West. 
ward Ho ! will probably accompany T’om Brown. In his controversy 
with Newman he exhibited the weakness of his logic, but Kingsley 
did not believe that life was made of logic. Such of his lectures at 
Cambridge as have been preserved ‘are written in a fearful and 
wonderful dialect, containing nothing beyond vague vivid amplifi- 
cation of elementary facts ;’ nevertheless his lecture-rooms were 
crowded, and numbers of his hearers were driven to consult the 
original authorities for themselves. Kingsley tried many things, 
and was good at most ; but his great merit, as has been well said, 
consisted in the fact, ‘that he was one of the first to note the fatal 
tendency of an old creed to become a terminus ad quem instead of 
a terminus a quo, and to urge the fruitful method of confronting 
religious classics directly with the broad permanent facts of human 
experience, and the working hypothesis of virtuous lives.’ 

Side by side with this quasi-religious movement, philosophy and 
science were moulding old forms into new combinations, or were 
discovering new facts in Nature which led inevitably to the deduc- 
tion of new laws. Newman, Maurice, Arnold, and Kingsley appealed 
to forces beyond Nature; and society, which had been nourished 
upon the supernatural, accepted as proper to tradition whatever 
scraps of natural laws were contributed to the support of its 
position. 

But when average English society came face to face with the 
utilitarian creed, rescued by Mill from the learned obscurity in 
which Bentham had left it, English society took up arms. It 
seemed monstrous that the opinions and traditions of a National 
Church and a so-called Christian country should be openly called 
upon for the reasons of their existence; and to add to the com- 
plexity, before the first monster of speculation could be fairly 
grappled with and exterminated, Mr. Darwin arrives with his theory 
of evolution. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the new movement than the 
contrast between the profound earnestness of the leaders and utter 
indifference of the great majority of followers. Men who are 
saturated with Plato and Coleridge, with St. Paul and Swinburne, 
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with Matthew Arnold and the ‘ Bab Ballads,’ have grown ashamed of 
a narrow Christianity and afraid of a comprehensive agnosticism. 
Religion is not in their hearts, but Culture is much upon their lips ; 
and amongst a few of the greatest evrolled in this crowd of the 
world-wearied, ‘The Cult’ is the phrase which gains admittance 
to the holiest of holies. There seems to be no uglier growth 
of our time than this so-called Culture. It is as unlike the Greek 
life of which it is supposed to be an imitation, as the Thames at 
Woolwich is unlike the waves which wash the shores of the Pireus, 
or reflect in purple the Isles of the Avgean. 

A very curious product is this man of culture. He usually 
smiles languidly at the severe precise realistic spirit of Utilitari- 
anism; he thinks that a system which can be understood by the 
working man of Chelsea is radically rotten; he thinks that Mill 
has played the devil with logic and political economy, by enabling 
any man of ordinary intelligence to understand principles which, 
less than a hundred years ago, Pitt, fresh from the Wealth of 
Nations, was alone bold enough to defend before the House of 
Commons. 

This curious product has one solitary belief left—beyond him- 
self: he believes in Newman; he does not know why, but it saves 
an immensity of trouble. To the present writer it has long been 
a difficult problem, how it happens that men whose own natures 
seem as shallow as only human nature can be when it tries its 
worst make the pretence of admiring Newman. It may be the 
‘desire of the moth for the star.’ If Newman seems to live like 
the gods in an atmosphere of calm contemplation, it is a contem- 
plation in which whoever wishes to participate must be possessed 
himself of something of the godlike. Many of the nothingnesses 
who ape the calmness of Newman seem far removed from the con- 
templation which admits to the circle of Olympus. 

It is a relief, then, to turn from this product of insipid thought 
and paralysed action to one who was the friend of Kingsley and of 
Maurice, but whose efforts to unravel the complexities of Being 
were based upon other principles than the amiable mysticism of 
theologians. 

Perhaps we are now at a sufficiently safe distance to enable 
some competent person to measure approximately the proportions of 
Mill. For some time after his death he continued the idol of two 
antagonistic parties in England. He was the god of one party and 
the devil of the other. A series of small conflicts waged around 
his posthumous publications ; but the prevalent opinion seems now 
“ be that, however dogmatic in his religious belief, no man can 
ed perused Mill’s books attentively without experiencing from 
Ime’ to time the bitterness of his own shortcomings, when con- 
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trasted with the unfaltering singleheartedness, the great moral ele. 
vation, of him who breathed such lofty fervour into every subject 
that he treated. In going over his work, all his books, from the 
essay On Liberty to his Autobiography, including the Logic, 
Political Economy, and Dissertations, are marked by a marvellous 
lucidity of style, which, combined with similar clearness of thought, 
and tinctured with a breadth of human sympathy and gentle irony 
when dealing with absurdities, which render him, if not the greatest 
thinker, the greatest interpreter of the thought of modern Europe. 
Not being a university man, he had not the opportunities of influ- 
encing by his lectures and every-day associations the classes to 
which such men were accustomed to appeal; but Mill’s autobio- 
graphy, taken in conjunction with the general tone and style of his 
works, seems to draw him closer to his readers than has been the 
case with any great thinker before his time. He has told us of his 
troubles, his conflicts, his losses, and his conquests; of the tears 
he shed over the story of Marmontel’s malady and recovery. He 
saw for labour an interest in the soil it tilled; for womanhood a 
higher aim and a happier lot. In his study and in the senate he 
lashed prejudice, insolence, ignorance; and upon the hustings at 
Westminster he informed his infuriated constituents that he had 
recorded his belief that almost all labouring classes were liars ; but 
that the English labourer differed from his continental brother in 
this, that the Englishman, though a liar himself, believed and sup- 
ported the man who had dared to speak the truth. 

Mill differed from the previous teachers in that he expected no 
future life, but agreed with them at least in pitching this one high. 
As an original thinker, the name of Lord Bacon is probably in a 
higher rank than that of Mill. Locke, Hobbes, Adam Smith, and 
Jeremy Bentham had contributed as much as Mill has done to that 
sum of potentialities for the enlarging of human knowledge which is 
carefully bound in large volumes, and carefully locked in the topmost 
recesses of some public library. Mill surpassed all his predecessors 
in this: that along with the qualities of a peculiar form of religious 
crusade which he possessed in an abnormal degree, he had the 
energy and the earnestness to penetrate those recesses, taking with 
him the siccum lumen of his clear brain. He brought down from 
the top shelves the title-deeds of humanity which had so long been 
hidden away ; he extracted the meanings from each abstruse docu- 
ment and from each ponderous volume ; he translated his knowledge 
into intelligible language, published it in the most popular forms, 
and transmuted the special prerogative of a few into the easily- 
attained possession.of all. 

Art, literature, and science have their leading spirits, who 
might well be noticed beside the names we have mentioned ; but for 
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our present purpose the types of teachers have been taken from the 
region of abstract speculation and religious thought. ‘ Conduct,’ 
‘t has been said, ‘is three-fourths of life;’ and conduct, when it 
assumes noteworthy proportions for good or evil, is based upon 
principles which in their turn are based upon abstract speculation ; 
this speculation is usually formulated by vicarious industry. 

The principles, then, upon which human conduct is based have 
been, and ever must be, the most important and interesting of the 
subjects to which man’s mind can be applied. The names we have 
mentioned are those of men who have been peculiarly prominent, 
under circumstances of peculiar disadvantage, in endeavouring to 
base human conduct upon principles which are capable of being sub- 
mitted ultimately to the supreme test of reason. Stewart, Arnold, 
Newman, Kingsley, Mill, although in different proportion and from 
different standpoints, represented the doubts and difficulties of the 
nineteenth century. Themselves the creatures of complicated in- 
fluences of theology, reason, science, and prejudice, they saw clearly 
that the old moorings of English thought had gone adrift, and the 
time had arisen for the prompt search after new ones. According 
to their different methods they devoted themselves to the task. 

It would require many volumes and much time to analyse clearly 
the work and the influence of the labourers to whom such short 
reference has been made. The main secret of their power seems to 
have consisted in the total abnegation of self; in the uncompro- 
mising truthfulness with which they examined the old difficulties 
from a completely new point of view, and laid the results, as they 
did their own lives, clear as a printed page before the world. 
There have been greater names connected with more durable results ; 
but there have been none who, during a similar period, have coped 
with similar difficulties in a wider, more benevolent, more disinter- 
ested, and more thoroughly humane spirit. 




























































A SEASON. 





JUST a season of sweet unreason ; 
Just the whirl of a waltz or two; 
Just the dreaming o’er words unmeaning,— 
What can it be to me or you? 
Just the treasure of tranced leisure, 
Just a whisper half sad, half sweet ; 
Just a love without stint or measure 
Silently laid at your dainty feet. 


Just a stroll on a summer morning, 

Under the gold-green shade of trees ; 
Just a whisper that, prudence scorning, 

Floats to your ear with the fluttering breeze. 
Just a greeting in some chance meeting ; 

Just a glance, were it false or true, 


And a quickened pulse, and a heart’s mad beating,— 


What are such things to me or you ? 


Just a hand that in mine has trembled ; 
Just the quiver of lips that met; 

Just the dream of a love dissembled ; 
Just the pain of a long regret. 

O hapless passion, can wealth or fashion 
Unchill thy touch or unseal thy kiss ? 

Though I win her never, I love for ever, 

Just for the sake of a season’s bliss. 
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